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Hopeful Treatment of Cholera. . 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue sequel to the conquest of Bomarsund is not yet known. Imme- 
diately after the reduction of the fortress, it was stated that the 
English Secretary of Legation and an Aide-de-camp of General Ba- 
raguay d’Hilliers at once proceeded to Stockholm: but on what 
ov | ? It might be to offer the group of islands to Sweden their old 
sovereign ; or to negotiate accommodation for the Allied fleet durin 

the winter; or to report the capture merely, as a matter of forma 

courtesy. That Sweden neither accepts the recovered territory, 
nor undertakes to occupy or support it, is rendered probable by 
the announcement in the Moniteur, that “the Governments of 
France and England have resolved that the fortifications on the 
Aland Islands shall be destroyed and the islands evacuated.” What 
does that mean? Is the process of destruction rather than occu- 
pation to be carried forward upon Sweaborg and Cronstadt, strip- 
ping St. Petersburg of its granite mask ; or are the Allies winding 
up for the season, and about to retire in ordinary, rather than run 
a chance of a hard winter, a frozen sea, and the conversion of the 
Baltic into firm ground available for an overwhelming Russian 
land force? The oe unmasking is supported by a fact 
strikingly confirmed at arsund—that the progress of military 
science, which in the middle ages left the absolute advantage to 
the —— now transfers it with continually increasing power to 
the ilant: though the consideration would also tell in pro- 
viding against the chance of a hard winter; and an expression in 
one of Sir Charles Napier’s despatches—“ the rest of the season, 








which will not be long ”—implies that business is nearly over for | 


this year. 


chief European. Her very success, thus far, brings her into the 
European system; and where she stands ontside of it, she is 
powerless against the European enemy. 

Should Sir Charles Napier’s hint have the meaning we imagine, 
it might apply in the stormy Euxine not less than the frozen Bal- 
tic, and “ the season” might close without another great blow. 
More “ delay,” then—more of vexing disappointment for those who 
at the commencement of a war involving the most complicated 
relations aes great victories by return of post. Not that we 
can join in ing those who manage, and whose plans are in fact 
not yet divulged, for the excellent reason that to state them to our 
own talking public would be to state them to the enemy. We can 
suppose it possible that there may have been excellent reasons for 
not moving faster in advance. This is not a war in which indivi- 
dual heroes can be free to make “ dashing” exploits, at the risk 
of defeat: the Western Powers, engaged in war on no venture 
of their own ambition, but as ministers of justice against a public , 
offender, should not hazard a chance of defeat in any quarter— 
they are bound to accumulate means sufficient for rendering success 
as certain as possible, and to keep together the parts of a great com- 
bination which takes in the whole extent of Eastern Europe. Those 
who are intrusted with the management certainly have better 
means of judging at present than we have—a more comprehensive 
knowledge of facts ; and they also have stronger motives than any 
other men to do their best, by the sense of a heavy respon- 
sibility. It will, some day, be incumbent upon them to render a 
full, a strict account; and then we shall be able to judge whether 
the sickness, which was inevitable in sending British troops to such 
a climate, has been aggravated by unnecessary delay in sending 
them forward to possibly a worse climate but to active combat; 
whether action has been put off, or only awaited until essential 
preparations were completed; in a word, whether there has been 
< “delay” at all. 

he season, however, will not have closed without one result of 

at magnitude. At this time last year Russia gave the law to 

ntinental Europe—insolent in the possession of all-pervading 

influence, enjoying high credit in finance, and with the prestige of 
irresistible power : see her position now! 


Certain documents laid before the Germanic Diet are out of date 
as matters of news, but they will fall among the materials of the 
historian, and they are not unimportant in reference to the ques- 
tion still mooted as to the sincerity of Austria. 

The ludicrous, puerile, transparent duplicity of Prussia, is po- 
litically of less importance than it is psychologically amusing. M. 
Manteuffel excuses his Sovereign from entering into closer co- 





The uncertainty which seems to hang over the future of Bomar- | operation with the Western Powers, on the plea that he will con- 


sund surrounds the entire coasts of the Baltic. 


learned to refrain from counting on the old national feeling of Fin- | 


land as opposed to Russia, Prussia has taught us that even 
pledged allies cannot be trusted ; the people of Denmark are, with 


} 


If we have | tinue to mediate between Russia, whose proposals are characterized 


as “‘ unexceptionable,” and the Western Powers, who are exhorted 
to consider, that however strong may be the convictions, however 
advanced the preparations of both sides, “they must both come 


what chances we know not, still struggling to force their court out precisely to this—which of them will proceed to the end—which 
of its Russian courses; and Sweden does not seem yet to have | of them will accept conditions—which of them will define the re- 


gathered heart to commit herself against that formidable neighbour 
whom England permitted to retain Finland in a former war. The 
shoals or narrows of the Baltic are not nearly so uncertain as the 


| 
| 


uired guarantees?” Prussian diplomacy emulates in —_ 
on Quixote on the pains of being thrashed, and Horace Smith’s Mr. 
Smart on “ the hydrostatic principle.” This note to the Prussian 


political shoals that surround the whole situation; but hitherto | Minister in London only tells us that German mistiness subdued 


the Allied Powers have sufficed to themselves, 
but little from any kind of shoal. 


and have suffered to the purposes of diplomacy is even sillier than we had supposed. 


The corresponding note from Count Buol to the Austrian Minis- 


In the East, we learn the true character and power of our chief | ters in Paris and London tells how Russia has been answered, in a 


enemy when it is in retreat. “The cholera is abating in the army, 
and its worst seems to have passed over the fleet ”—but that worst 
has been terrible. The army has been enfeebled in numbers by death, 
and in bodily strength by the attacks of disease even where the 
cholera has been surmounted. In the fleet, where the progress of 
the epidemic could be more easily hushed up, its ravages turn out to 
have been far worse. Our Admiral’s ship had lost from eighty toa 
hundred men. Nor has the British loss at all equalled that of the 
French, whose dead in some ships doubled the maximum in ours, 
while the army has been more than decimated. The virulence 
of the disease is said to be abating; but we now may see that 
neither army nor fleet could have moved to Sebastopol, had diplo- 
matic preliminaries been ever so complete: the forces were in the 
hospital. 

And while the Allied Powers have been held back by disease 
from getting at their human enemy, the Turks have been under- 
going a wholesale defeat in Asia, which appears to leave the Rus- 
sians masters of the field. As Asia is beyond the range of Lord 
Aberdeen’s diplomatic action, we cannot ascribe this Russian vic- 
tory to him. It is also beyond the range of direct European co- 
operation ; and hence we must infer that modern Turkey derives 
her best strength from the European agencies and influences that 
have so large a share in her recent movements,—her counsellors 
European ministers, her engineers European, her commander-in- 
(Larest EpitIon.] 


| 


despatch inting out, that while she accepted three conditions, she 
omitted all explanation on the fourth—the admission of the Porte 
to the equilibrium of Europe ; expresses the opinion of Austria 
that the attainment of the three other conditions might na- 
turally lead to the fulfilment of the fourth; but agrees with 
the Western Powers in requiring that the evacuation of the 
Principalities, strategic points and all, shall precede the very first 
move to any understanding. Courteous language to Russia is 
reserved, but no substantial concession is made. Count Buol’s 
espatch bears date the 21st July; we have subsequently witnessed 
the exchange of notes between the Three Powers on the 8th 
August: these newly-published notes supply a link in the chain 
between that last public act and the Vienna conference; and they 
rove that the course of Austria, thus far, has been quite straight- 
ieowl—e fact important in estimating present positions and 
future probabilities. 


The Spanish Ministers seem to have got out of one difficulty 
while plunging into others that Fate has prepared for them. The 


| telegraph reports a commotion in Madrid occasioned by the “ re- 


tirement” of Queen Christina; and if the report is correct, Es- 
partero is saved the alarming embarrassment of conducting at 
once the prosecution of the Queen’s mother and the reconstruction 
of the Queen’s throne. There are many reasons for supposing that 
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the report may be right in connecting the British Ambassador 
with this rescue for all parties. y 

Meanwhile, the Misister Dictator is drifting into the shoals of 
Spanish finance,—an obstruction that looks really impassable. The 
Finance Minister reports a deficit on the current aceount of 707 
millions of reals [6,700,000/.]; of that sum, debts. amounting to 
about 253 millions demand immediate attention, and 68 millions 
are urgent. So Espartero is negotiating an advance from capi- 
talists of 50 millions, guaranteed on the revenues of Havannah 
and Porto Rico. But, if we mistake not, those revenues are 
already pledged to the amount of their probable fruits for more 
than two years; and the Spanish tenure of Cuba makes any 
revenue accruing from that island a very precarious guarantee. 
The American offer of purchase is, we believe, still held out—and 
a purse in hand is worth ten Cubas in the future. Yet we can 
imagine the patriotic and certainly not worldly Espartero ponder- 
ing much the vexing question, to sell or not to sell. 


Che Cunt. a 


Tue Queen and the Royal Family have this week continued their plea- 
sant cruises in the Fairy, and drives on the island. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Gladstone, have 
paid brief visits to her Majesty. 

Soliman Pasha arrived at Osborne, yesterday, on a visit to the Queen. 

Saturday being Prince Albert’s birthday, Mr. Albert Smith gave a 
performance in the evening, consisting of selections from his “ Ascent 
of Mont Blane,” before her Majesty and a distinguished circle—much to 
their delectation. 








Che Abetropalis. 

At a meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, on Tuesday, the 
Medical Officer of Health reported that sixty-one cases of cholera had 
occurred in the four weeks ending on Monday; but, “in consequence of 
the vast exertions of the Commission, the dreadful disease had not ap- 
peared in a severe form in any of the districts of the City where on for- 
mer oceasions it had assumed the very worst features.” e Chief Clerk 
stated that the New River Company had consented to supply water for 
cleansing courts and alleys when required. 

There is an agitation among the ratepayers of Lambeth respecting 
alleged ill-treatment of the poor in the workhouse. The first disclosures 
were made by Mr. Hyde, formerly assistant-surgeon in the workhouse ; 
and his statements have been confirmed by others. A public meeting 
was held last week, and a number of grievances were detailed. Accord- 
ing to the statements made, Mr. Rayner, the Master, behaves unkindly 
or harshly to those under his care; the paupers are stinted in food, aged 
couples separated, holidays are denied, and petty articles are taken from 
the inmates; it was even alleged that the death of weakly persons had 
been accelerated by bad treatment. Another meeting is to be held. 


The Marylebone Free Library in Gloucester Place, New Road, has 
now been open to the public for six months, and it affords a gratifying 
experience of the value of such institutions. During that period the 
room has been visited by 17,397 persons—of course many have visited 
it oftener than once; and it has issued 18,163 volumes. 

From a record of the books used by the visitors, we find that Grote’s 
History of Greece has been issued 137 times; Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, 178 times; Layard’s Nineveh, 90 times; Southey’s Nelson, 150 times; 
M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary, 59 times; Lardner’s Steam-Engine, 30 
times; Bacon’s Works, 33 times; iers’s French Revolution, 147 times ; 
Naval and Military Sketch-Book, 144 times. Among the novelists, the 
works of Mr. Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, and Sir Bulwer Lytton, have been 
largely issued ; but the Arabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe far exceed any 
of them in popularity, the former having been issued 561 times, the latter 
318. Among the serials, the London Journal stands highest, 918 times; 
and Chambers’s Journal next, 475 times. 

_ We mentioned last week that Mr. Newcome, an emigration-agent, at that 
time a bankrupt, had been sent to prison by Alderman Humphery for non- 
return of passage-money and payment of penalty to an intending emigrant. 
The matter came before the Bankruptcy Court on Monday ; when Mr. Com- 
missioner Fonblanque, after hearing counsel on both sides, decided that the 
bankrupt had been illegally arrested, as he was enjoying the protection of 
the Court at the time, and that for which he was committed was essentially 
a debt: but Mr. Newcome must give an undertaking not to proceed against 
those by whom he had been arrested. 


Mr. Norton, the Lambeth Magistrate, has fined the keeper of a beer-shop 
in the Waterloo Road for a wholesale infraction of the Beer Act. At the 
same time, the Magistrate condemned the act, and expressed his belief that 
it must be repealed: as to ‘travellers,’ he believed a person going on busi- 
ness from the East end of the town to the West as much a traveller as a plea- 
sure-seeker who goes from London to Richmond. 

The Aldermen sitting at Guildhall have decided that drovers bringing 
cattle into Smithfield are “ travellers,” and publicans may supply them with 
refreshments between ten o'clock on Sunday night and four on Monday 
morning ; but they must be careful that they supply only drovers. 

Mr. Hardwick, the Marlborough Street Magistrate, does not think omni- 
bus-drivers and conductors between Brentford and London, nor persons who 
live in London but come late from the country, are “ travellers’? whom 
publicans may supply after ten o'clock on Sunday night. 

Two men have been fined by the Southwark Magistrate for selling gin 
and beer, not only during prohibited hours, but without a licence. In one 
case, thirty or forty people were found drinking in a stable. 

The Bow Street reporter states, that although the new Beer Act has redu- 
ced the Police charges for intoxication on Monday, it has increased them on 
Tuesday : the topers drink out on Monday the funds they are prevented from 
expending on the Sunday, 


Mr. Ben 





jamin Sloman, machinist of Drury Lane Theatre, was charged 
at Bow Street Police Office, on Wednesday, with wilful perjury. On Satur- 
day night, at half-past eleven o’clock, Madame Caradori was arrested, taken 
to 6 cpenging-house, and wt there till next night, and only liberated on 

ying 307. for an alleged debt and costs. This treatment arose from Mr. 
man making an affidavit that the lady owed him 22/., and that she had 


. 


"ee wees 
swore on Wednesday that she had never made such an intimation to gio. 
man; and she showed that she not only intended to stop in England for 
some months, but that she had — for letters of naturalization. As to 
the debt, she owed Mr. Sloman nothing. It would seem that she had 
announced by others to sing on Monday, but that she did not intend to 


in London that night. The real ground om which Mr. Sloman claim ~A 
Pie 220. is not elear : bly he considered Madame Caradori oo cee of 


those persons at whose risk the theatre was to be carried on. In any 
the arrest was most harsh, the money never having been claimed of M: 
Caradori till she was arrested. The affair was too long to be thoroughly in. 
vestigated on Wednesday, and it was adjourned; but Mr. Henry advise 
the defendant to endeavour to effect a settlement. Signor Pavesi, another 
singer, was also arrested under circumstances similar to those of Madame 
Caradori. 

The Reverend Dr. Ferguson, priest of St. Thomas’s Chapel in F 
Fields, has been held to bail by the Hammersmith Magistrate on a ¢ af 
having performed a iage in his chapel without the attendance of the 
Registrar of the district. The parties married were a Roman Catholic man 
and a Protestant girl. 

Sophia Knight, of Praed Street, Paddington, is in custody for m 
an infant which had been intrusted to her to nurse: while drunk, she beat 
it on the head and face, and death resulted. 

Mr. Stewart Ker, the victim of the savage assault by the brothers Newton, 
is beginning to recover. In consequence of this change, the Lambeth Magis. 
trate has liberated Francis Robert Newton on bail. 

George Thomas, collector to a tradesman, went to the Junior United Sep. 
vice Club at two o'clock in the morning to endeavour to get a settlement of 
an account due from Captain Darvill; he annoyed other members of the 
club, was insolent, and was pushed out of the place by Mr. Atkinson, a mem. 
ber. Thomas accused Mr. Atkinson of assaulting him ; but the Marl 
Street Magistrate dismissed the complaint, considering that Thomas had 
chosen a most unseasonable time and an improper place to make his de. 
mand. 

A Mr. Ferguson bought a gold chain at the shop of Mr. Mills, in Oxford 
Street, for 9/.; the shopman said the gold was worth 7/.; the purchaser af- 
terwards found it was really worth only 3/,4s. He applied in vain for a 
restitution of a portion of the purchase-money, and then sued Mr. Mills ip 
the Bloomsbury County Court. The Judge awarded 2/. to Mr. Ferguson. 

Lord Frankfort has frequently complained to the Marlborough Street Ma. 
gistrate of people being in a conspiracy to insult him in the streets and 
poison him at home. Mere delusions. 


The inquiry before the Coroner's Jury, sitting in Southwark Town-hall, 
into the causes of the accident so fatal to life, last week, terminated on Tues 
day. The witnesses examined were chiefly the servants of the Brighton 
Company and the South-Eastern Company. Of the former—Mr. Parker, 
station-master at Croydon; George Smart, an engine-fitter; Thomas Stead. 
man, switchman at the East Croydon station ; John Chinnear, signalman on 
the South side of the Croydon station; Caleb Stanley, telegraph clerk at 
Forest Hill; and Henry Chapman, telegraph clerk at Stoat’s Nest station, 
The servants of the South-Eastern Company examined were—Mr. Brown, 
superintendent of the South-Eastern Railway ; Captain Barlow, manager of 
the South-Eastern Railway ; and Mr. William Brown, station-master at the 
Bricklayer’s Arms station. 

Mr. Parker said he had always worked the Croydon station by signals, not 
by telegraph ; the telegraph was useless, and he never used it. The first 
half of the excursion-train had a red tailboard, indicating that something 
| was to follow. Four trains succeeded without tailboards ; and, in accordance 
| with his usual custom, he went to dinner as soon as these had passed. He 
| did not know that the excursion-train had been split in two at Ashford. He 

did not remember more than one tailboard being used to announce the 

coming of a special train when others intervened. The other witnesses 
ong to the speed of the train—forty miles an hour; to the sufficiency of 

the semaphore to stop trains coming at that rate; a Dover express was 
stopped at Croydon by the semaphore signal on Saturday last. The wit- 
nesses for the South-Eastern Company, Captain Barlow and Mr. G 
Brown especially, spoke to the inefficiency of the semaphore signal. A train 
going at the rate of forty miles an hour can be pulled up in 933 yards ; about 
1373 yards are protected by the semaphore; and could it be seen, a driver 
would have ample time to stop; but it could not be seen ir time. Had the 
distance-signal been used, the accident would not have happened. The tail- 
board on the first half of the train was considered sufficient ; for had each of 
the four intervening trains used tailboards, four extra trains ought to have 
been expected. Mr. Brown defended the system of issuing any number of 
tickets for an excursion and making a monster-train—“ it is quite consistent 
with the safety of the passengers.” 

Mr. G. Waters, a draper of a pr and tp! a ——— 
at Folkstone, two passengers, deposed to the great s of the train; an 
the records of the telegraph proved that the rate from Stoat’s Nest to Croydon 
was early sixty miles an hour, 

The Jury returned this verdict, after considerable deliberation— 

“The Jury have agreed to a verdict of manslaughter inst Robert Simpson, the 
driver of the excursion-train; and the Jury think that the signals at the Croydon 
station are contradictory and likely to mislead; and they further wish to express 
their opinion that no train should be allowed to run upon the lines without notice 
being given at all the stations throughout the line.” 

Caroline Harrison, another passenger, having died the same evening, the 
Jury were empanelled anew, and returned the same verdict. 

The inquest at Croydon, on James Gammon, terminated on Wednesday. 
Again there was a verdict of “‘ Manslaughter” against Simpson. 

John Blencowe, the fireman of the passenger-train which met with an 
“accident ’’ on the North London Railway, has died from his hurts. The 
evidence at the inquest was similar to that given at the former inquiry; 
and the Jury returned a verdict that he “died from the effects of certain 
scalds and injuries, tetanus supervening in consequence, by a collision be- 
tween two trains on the line of the North Senken faibew ; but how or by 
| what precise cause the said collision took place, no satisfactory evidence ap- 
| peared to the jurors.”” The jurors were, however, of opinion that there was 
| not sufficient power to carry the luggage-train to its journey’s end. 

Inquests held by Mr. Baker, the Coroner, in Upper East Smithfield, show 
how the cholera is encouraged in London. In a court four feet wide, with 
eight houses, the most restricted accommodation for decency, a wall sixty 
feet high to shut out pure air and keep in foul, 150 human beings herd to- 
gether, further oppressed in many cases by want of food. Several have died 
of cholera—three in one room. The Coroner candidly confessed that he was 
“‘ afraid’’ to enter the place: it was dangerous for the jurymen to go there 
to view the bodies. he verdict called the immediate attention of the 
parish-ofticers to the dangerous locality, whieh is called Hurn’s Buildings. 

A Baptist chapel in Mare Street, Hackney, recently belonging to the late 
Reverend Dr. Cox, was burnt down on Saturday night. When the organist 
went in the evening to tune the organ, he discovered that the instrument 
was on fire, and the flames spread so rapidly that he had some difficulty in 
i Engines were soon on the spot ; but the edifice, which was fit 











that she was about to leave England; on the latter stat t 
She 


Mr. Baron Martin granted an order for Madame Caradori’s arrest. 








up in a costly style, with a fine organ, was completely gutted. 
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Early on the same morning, some manufacturing premises in Gloucester 
Street, Camden Town, occupied by several persons, were to a great extent 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Jacobs, a pianoforte-manufacturer, was the largest 
sufferer. 

Wednesda: yoning , the extensive premises of Messrs. Baiss and 
Pag be druggists 2 Lower Thames Street, were almost entirely destroyed 
b fire. Many surrounding houses were a good deal damaged ; and at one 
St. Magnus Church was on fire, but that building was saved. 

An explosion of gas occurred on Wednesday at noon in the shop of Mr. 
Amadio, an optician, in Throgmorton Street : great damage was done to the 
shop and contents, and several passers-by were hurt. 


Che Provinces. 

The Kossuth agitation has been followed by a mecting at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, carrying out the — na propounded by the Hungarian to 
their practical issues. About two thousand persons assembled on Wed- 
nesday in the Nelson Street Lecture-Rooms; and ihe Mayor presided. 
The chief speakers were Mr. George Crawshay, Mr. Charles Attwood, and 
Mr. Worcell, a Pole. The gist of the orations was, that the war has been 
shamefully mis , and conducted without principle or aim; that 
the Ministers, for having allied this country with Austria, are utterly un- 
deserving of confidence—especially Lord Aberdeen—and ought to be 
impeached; that England ought to rely upon Poland, Hungary, Italy, 

ia, and Circassia, and not upon Austria; and that Sebastopol ought 
to have long ago been taken, with less loss than that occasioned by the 
cholera. These views were embodied in a memorial to the Queen, and 
formally adopted by the meeting. Thanks were conveyed, in a resolu- 
tion, to Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Clanricarde, for their speeches in Par- 
liament. Before the memorial was carried, a gentleman named Eglinton 
pro} an amendment, derisively pushing the arguments of the speak- 
ers to an absurd conclusion. He proposed, “that in order to carry on 
the war in a more effective manner, her Majesty's Ministers send out 
orders to Sir Charles Napier to take Cronstadt; but that as it could not 
be done without a loss of six line-of-battle ships, requiring five thousand 
men to man those vessels, we, the undersigned, offer ourselves to her 
Majesty.” Of course the meeting was enraged at this proposal, and re- 
jected it with groans and hisses. 





The opening of the St. George’s Hall at Liverpool now stands fixed 
for Monday the 18th September. ‘The hall wili be opened by the Mayor 
and Town-Council ; and an inaugural ceremony will be succeeded by the 
performance of Handel’s “ Messiah”: on each of the two following 
mornings an oratorio will be performed, and on the Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday evenings, there will be a miscellaneous concert. Sir 
Henry Bishop will officiate as conductor. 

Oxford is at present favoured with a “ model’”’ Mayor—Mr, R. J, 
Spiers; who wins golden opinions by giving promenade concerts in the 

own-hail, with ethibitions of paintings, photographs, microscopes, et- 
cetera; and when he has assembled a thousand people for these intellec- 
tual enjoyments, he generously provides them with material “ refresh- 
ments.” One night he receives the townsfolk, on another he welcomes 
one thousand of the school-children, and gives them a concert. Some 
thing like a Mayor! 

The members of the “ Institutinal Association of Lancashire and 
Cheshire” had a numerous gathering at Worsley, the seat of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, on Saturday, Prince Albert's birthday. The Prince has mani- 
fested a substantial interest in the Association by presents of books, and 
his special approval of the rotatory library circulated in the rural dis- 
tricts by the Association. After visiting the “old Hall,” Mr. Nasmyth’s 
foundery, and other local “ lions,” the company danced on the terrace 
until dark. Unfortunately, Lord Ellesmere was kept from the festivity 
by illness; but Lady Ellesmere, Lord Brackley, and other members of 
the family, looked in upon the throng. 


The decayed port of Harwich, formerly much used as a point of de- 
parture for different places on the Continent, has now a chance of re- 
viving its former prosperity. After eighteen years’ suspense, it is at 
length connected with London by rail. The line was opened on Wednes- 
day; when a monster excursion-party of the proprietors of the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company went from London, feasted on the pier at 
Harwich, heard complimentary speeches, and took trips on the sea. If 
steamers should be placed on the line, voyagers might reach Rotterdam 
or Antwerp in eight or nine hours from Shoreditch terminus. 


The Corporation of Liverpool propose to extend their dock accommoda- 
tion, by the purchase of land on the North shore of the Mersey from the 
Earl of Derby and Mr. John Shaw Leigh. The expenditure required is 
estimated at 3,000,000/. 

The Somerset Central Railway, from the Highbridge station of the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway to Glastonbury, has been opened for traffic. 


A public meeting at Croydon has resolved that a company shall be 
formed for the erection of baths for the use of the people. 

The prejudice against the Milbank convicts at Dorchester, raised by 
a fear of cholera, is gradually subsiding ; and as tradesmen have received 
some good orders from the prison, the Government decision begius to be 
looked on as a boon, © 





A singular action for damages has been tried at Liverpool Assizes. Mr. 
Steel, a shipowner, proposed to send out emigrants to Australia in the Mil- 
iades, as well as freight ; he received so much cargo that the ship drew sixteen 
feet six inches without the passengers’ provisions. Captain Schomberg, the 
Government emigration-officer, declared that this was too much lading, and 
refused to allow the vessel to depart. Part of the cargo had to be taken 
out, and Mr. Steel sustained a loss of 1048/.: this he sought to recover from 
Captain Schomberg. The defendant pleaded “ Not guilty by statute.” Mr. 
Knowles contended that the defendant was perfectly justified in the course 
he had pursued by the 26th section of the act, which empowered him to ob- 
ject to whatever endangered the safety of the ship and passengers; and that 
there could be no doubt that by a ship drawing too much water the safety 
of both the passengers and ship was endangered. The Judge assented to 
this view, and ruled that the defendant was entitled to a verdict under that 
section. Verdict accordingly; with leave reserved to the plaintiff to move 
to enter a verdict for him; the damages to be d, if necessary, by Mr. 
Hall, one of the Jury. 











Ensign Strover, of the Engineers, has been fined 5/. by the Rochester Ma- 
gistrates, for striking a woman whom he accosted in the streets at night. 

A majority of the Magistrates sitting in Petty-Sessions at Hampton have 
decided that persons visiting Hampton Court from a distance on Sunday are 
“bona fide travellers,” and may be supplied by publicans with necessary 
refreshments. 

Mr. Charles Cox Hughes, keeper of the Clarendon Hotel at Leamington 
has been committed for trial on two charges of rape. One of the eged 
victims was a girl of fifteen, the other only thirteen. Sarah Hancox, a 
woman with whom Hughes lived, was accused of conspiring to assist him in 
his crime: she has escaped. 

Mr. Robert Pickworth, of Swallow, has gallantly beaten three burglars. 
He was roused in the night by the noise they made in the house; armed 
with a bill-hook, he encountered the robbers, who had bludgeons: he got 
the best of the conflict, striking one of the burglars a blow which rendered 
him insensible ; the others retreated, carrying off their wounded companion. 

Mrs. Palmer, wife of a County Court clerk, her little boy, and two servants 
—a lad and a girl—have been drowned in the river ) An at Yarmouth. 
They had been out in a row-boat, which the lad pulled, and were returning 
to the town ; the wind was high, and the lad seems to have been unable to 
control the boat, so that it got into the middle of the stream instead of keep- 
ing near the banks. Two men were running down the stream in a‘ wherry” 
—sailing at the rate of ten miles an hour: they did not notice Mrs, Palmer's 
boat till close upon it, when they called out to the lad to unship his oar; he 
did not—the wherry struck it—and from the shock and the people in the 
boat rising in alarm, the boat was upset. Mrs. Palmer was got out alive, 
but soon died; the others perished in the water. The Coroner's Jury gave a 
verdict of ** Accidentally drowned,” and absolved the wherrymen from blame, 
—apparently considering that the boy was incompetent to the management 
of the boat. 

A little boy has been drowned at Waterloo, near Liverpool, by the incau- 
tiousness of two nursery-maids: when the tide was out they took a number 
of children on a rather high sandbank ; the tide rose, and they were sur- 
rounded; the women managed to run through the water with some of the 


| children, but left two behind. A man went to their aid, and brought both 


| to occupy it.—LEdinburgh Courant. 





to land ; but one was dead. 

The iron steamer Minerva has been lost at night on her voyage from Li- 
verpool to Cork : she struck on the Skerries rock, and speedily went down. 
Seventy people got on board a mail-steamer which was passing, and it is 
hoped that the rest landed in boats. 

A fifth man has died from the effects of the explosion at Lund Hill Col- 
liery. 

An engine-man has been killed at Illogan in Cornwall by the explosion of 
a boiler: he had allowed the boiler to be exhausted, and then suddenly 
turned on a fresh supply of water. 

Mr. Insull, a plasterer at Worcester has committed suicide by lying down 
on the railway near the city as a train approached: his head was taken off, 

Mr. Joseph Nevin, station-master at Stockton, has been killed there: he 
attempted to get on to the foot-board of a train which was entering the sta- 
tion, but he fell, and the carriages passed over him, 

On the South Devon Railway, near Dawlish, apparently on a decline, 
eight waggons of a luggage-train broke away ; a porter noticed the aecciden 
and exhibited a red lamp; the driver saw this, and stopped his amputa’ 
train ; presently the eight waggons ran into it; two were smashed, and the 
driver was much bruised. 

An immense iron girder bridge on the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and 
Dudley Railway, near Birmingham, fell down last week, directly after a bal- 
last-train had passed over it. No one was hurt. The line was about to be 
opened for traffic. 

All Souls College, Oxford, has had an escape. A candle having been left 
burning in a servant's room, the wainscot caught fire, and some damage was 
done. 


IRELAND. 
More English Militia have arrived at Dublin—six hundred of the 
Northamptonshire Regiment; a fine body of young men, as yet in 
rather a rough state. 


The health of Dublin continues good, and no cases of cholera are reported. 
Dr. Dillon, a medical inspector under the Poor-law Commissioners, who has 
charge of nine counties in the South, says there never was so small an 
amount of sickness in his district. In the North, unfortunately, the ravages 
of cholera are extending. 

The Cork Assizes were brought to a premature close last week, by the ill- 
ness of Chief-Baron Pigott, who had been suffering from a cold for some 
days. He is recovering. 

Private Tremble, of the Fifty-seventh Regiment, has been tried by Court- 
martial at Limerick for striking Lieutenant Woodall ; an offence punishable 
with death. He pleaded guilty ; but also pleaded that he was drunk when 
he offended, and that he had no ill-feeling against Lieutenant Woodall. 


SCOTLAND. 

Viscount Duncan has issued an address to the electors of Forfarshire. 
After referring in words of respectful praise to the late Colonel Maule, 
he proceeds to state his own political sentiments: he has “never thought 
it advisable that religious opinions should be made the test of a man’s 
qualification for the performance of civil services’; he has always sup- 
ported Free-trade; voted for all measures which have “ tended to ex- 
tend the principles on which the Reform Bill was based”; and he re- 
minds the electors of his efforts to obtain the repeal of the Window-tax. 
He announces himself as a general supporter of the present Government; 
but it would be his duty “to see that all the departments of the state 
are managed with that economy and efficiency which, in times like the 
present, are even more than ordinarily requisite.” 

The Montrose Standard mentions a rumour that Mr, Hume is about to 
retire from Parliament, on account of failing health. 





Orders have been received in Edinburgh to prepare the Royal apart- 
ments in Holyrood Palace for the use of her Majesty and the Royal 
Family on their journey to Balmoral. They are expected to reach Edin- 
burgh on the 14th instant, 

The new castle at Balmoral now presents a very imposing appearance, 
and casts the old house into the shade. When completed, it will bea 
very handsome and commodious edifice, worthy of the fine country 
in which it stands, and of the illustrious and excellent Sovereign who is 
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Mr. Charles Black, the junior partner of the Edinburgh publishing firm of 
* A. and C. Black,’”’ died last week. The following deserved tribute to the 
deceased, by one who knew him well, appears this week in the Caledonian 
Mercury. “ For a considerable time past he had been in a feeble state of health, 
but attended to business as long as he was able to quit his residence; for few 
have borne up against severe physical sufferings with greater resolution. It 
had, however, been long too evident to his friends that he was marked out for 
a comparatively early dissolution. Though Mr. C. Black did not take a pro- 
minent part in public matters, there were few who took a more lively interest 
in every scheme tending either to the external improvement of the city or 
the social advancement of the inhabitants. From his general knowledge and 
active business habits, he was a man admirably qualified to bear his 
— in the conduct of the extensive literary undertakings of the firm. 

dependently of his talents within his own and primary sphere, he 
was a man of cultivated taste, ing a fine perception of the beau- 
tiful, both in nature and art. One of the best guide-books to the 
city of Edinburgh and the environs was put forth by the firm of A. and 
C. Black, but is well known to have been the individual work of Mr. Charles 
Black. This unpretending work contains no little sound and valuable cri- 
ticism on the works of art comprehended within the range of the volume. 
Having known him from boyhood, we can well testify to that amiable and 
courteous disposition which was experienced by all who came in contact with 
him in the course of a most extensive intercourse; for few were better 
known to the most eminent literary and scientific men of the Northern ca- 
pital. The death of such a man leaves a blank in the eyes of many not 
easily filled up.” 





Foreign aud Calouial, 


France.—The Emperor returned to Paris from the Lower Pyrenees 
on a evening; entering the capital, as he left it, without any 
escort. The Empress remains at Biarritz for some time longer, as the 
sea-bathing has been found very beneficial to her health. Before he de- 
mil the Emperor paid visits to Pau and Oleron, He is now at Bou- 
ogne. 

A decree in the Moniteur of Tuesday raises General Baraguay d’ Hilliers 
to the dignity of Marshal of France, ‘in consideration of the eminent 
services he has rendered at different periods of his military life.” 

The convention concluded on the 10th May last between Lord Claren- 
don and Count Walewski, on behalf of the British and French Govern- 
ments, regulating the disposition of prisoners of war, has been published 
officially. This convention provides for the equal distribution of the 
See pres between the two countrics. In case one country shall have 

ad to oy a greater number of prisoners, or shall have had any given 
number a longer time in charge, an account of the excess shall be taken 
every three months, and reimbursement of the moiety of the excess shall 
be made by the Government of the other country. Depots for prisoners 
were to be appointed; and should any depot be beyond the possession of 
either country, the charges shall be paid by the two Governments, 
but in the first instance they shall be defrayed by the Government that 
appoints the officers of the establishment. 

“ Whenever the two Governments agree to make an exchange of prisoners 
with the enemy, no distinction shall be made between the respective subjects 
who shall have fallen in the power of the enemy; but their liberation shall 
be stipulated according to the date of their capture, except in special cireum- 
stances, which the two Governments reserve for common appreciation.” 

It appears from the official documents collected by the Minister of Ma- 


The bridge built by the French and English Sappers and Miners over 
the Danube at Rustehuk is 1495 yards in length, and is described as “¢ 
real chef-d’'euvre of military construction.” Omar Pasha opened itj 
person, with great solemnity. At the téte-de-pont a triumphal arch 
been set up, surmounted with the colours of England, France, and: 
Turkey. Tents were set up in abundance on the Wallachian shore. Theg 
Omar Pasha, mounted on a black charger, and wearing the star of the 
Legion of Honour, rode at the head of a staff of officers of all nations 
across the bridge, and touched the left bank of the river under a salute of 
twenty-four guns. After this there was a banquet; whereat 

Posed, and Turks clinked their glasses, and hurrahed for the Queen, the 
Sultan, and the Emperor of the French. 

When the Turks first advanced on Bucharest, they were accompanied 
by three correspondents belonging to the London morning journals, 
Two of these were arrested by the Wallachian Police, apparently on 
warrant from Omar Pasha. ‘They appealed to the authorities ; an inves. 
tigation was ordered ; and it turned out that the indignity had been 
upon them by M. Rosetti, a Russian partisan, at the head of the Wal. 
lachian Police. Of course every apology was tendered for the “ mistake,” 

The fire at Varna very nearly proved a most destructive blow to the 
Allies. There was in the harbour a vast number of ships ; it is estimated 
that there was about 60,000 hundredweight of gunpowder stored in 
place, and large commissariat stores belonging to the Allies. Before the 

fire broke out, several stranger Greeks arrived, and a number of Greekg 
fled from the town, professedly to escape from the cholera; some of 
them even leaving lucrative situations. Just after sunset on the 10th 
August, a column of black smoke was seen rising above the town 
| near to the French commissariat stores ; and shortly after there arose 
| the shrieking cries of the Turkish fire-alarm, the deep beat of the 
muffled drums from the French quarters, the shrill whistle of the boat- 
swain from the ships in the harbour, and the bugle from the campy 
outside the town. Varna is a town mostly built of wood; the broadest 
street no broader than Shoe Lane in London before it was improved, 
and the other streets mere lanes and alleys of the smallest dimen- 
sions. The combustible nature of the town was increased a thousand 
times by the vast military stores—the oil, the spirits, the pitch, and tar— 
packed away in the houses. It is supposed that the fire originated ina 
Greek conspiracy ; it is already called “ the gunpowder plot” of Varna, 
Everybody seems to have calculated on an explosion; many of the in- 
habitants fled, and some soldiers also—but these were few. The troops 
in general, the Engineers especially, and the ships’ crews, acting under 
General T'ylden of the Engineers, exerted themselves to the utmost to 
save the French powder-magazine, which was in greatest danger. The 








| walls grew so hot that they could not be touched by the hand ; General 


| zine, and of course the town. 


Tyllen and Corporal Grieg stuck to their post until the heat singed their 
hair. But the courage and labour of the men at length saved the maga- 
Many houses were destroyed, several can- 
teens, and a great quantity of stores. Perhaps the most serious loss, as 
affecting the war, was that of the fascines constructed by the French for 


| the expedition to the Crimea. 


rine, that the number of men serving and liable to be called on to serve | 


in the French Navy, on the Ist of April last, was 160,014. On the same 
day in 1851, it was 142,040 ; in 1852, 146,920 ; and in 1853, 152,812 ; 
showing an increase in the last three years of 18,000 men. The average 
annual increase from 1830 to 1840 was only from 1400 to 1900. 


Turkxey.—The further Northwards the Turks advance from Bucharest, 
the less certain becomes the intelligence. According to the generally re- 
ceived accounts, the van of the Turks has been pushed forward as far as 
Busco ; where there had been some skirmishing with the Russian rear- 
guard and the Bashi-bazouks led by Iskander Bey. The next position of 
the Turks was on the line of the Jalomnitza ; while the main body were 
distributed over the country between that river and the Danube. Omar 
Pasha entered Bucharest on the 22d August with 25,000 men and thirty 
guns. Nothing more has been heard of the Austrians. The position of 
the Russians appears to have undergone no change ; they still hold the line 
of the Lower Sereth, Jassy, Galatz, and Brailow. Their intention to 
evacuate Moldavia is not at all obvious to persons on the spot. “ If,” 
says a writer from Jassy, on the 13th August, “ the Russians intended to 

uit our unfortunate country, they would hardly fortify Tudoro, Lespedzi, 

osmieste, Roman, Kornesti, Bakou, Beshan, Adschiud, and Tynratz, on 
the first line of the Sereth ; and Fokschani, Tekutsch, Berlad, Waslui, 
Skiutri, Jassy, and Belteni, on the second. The third line of defence ex- 
tends from Galatz to Skuleni.” 

An attempt had been made at Jassy to get up a monster address from 
the inhabitants to the Russians, begging them not to quit Moldavia: but 
the attempt had failed. Letters from Galatz, of the 14th August, attri- 
buted the slowness of the Russian retreat to the number of sick in their 
train, which the writer estimates at 10,000—when the retreat began. 

Omar Pasha has addressed a generous and conciliatory proclamation to 
the Wallachians; referring the sympathy shown by the people for the 
Russians to the presence of an armed force. 

“Tam happy to be enabled to declare that the Imperial Government 
grants its clemency, and its entire oblivion, to those who may have gone 
astray, if there are any, and that nobody will be prosecuted for his opinions, 
nor for political acts in favour of the Russians during their inva-ion. But, 
as the Government of our august master throws the veil of oblivion over the 
geet, it has the right to require, and to require it most strictly, that hence- 

orward no inhabitant of Wallachia shall enter into any relations, direct or 
indirect, with the Russian troops or with Russian authorities in general. 
Every act of this kind will be regarded as espionage ; and the guilty as well 
as their confederates will be transferred to the military tribunals, and be 
treated with all the severity of martial law. I hope that the inhabitants of 
Wallachia will lend their obedience and their concurrence to the local author- 
ities for the reéstablishment and maintenance of public order, and that 
every person will quietly apply himself to his own business and to his ordi- 
nary occupations,” 

A deputation of Boyards, consisting of Barcanesco and Alexander and 
Jean Philippesco, waited upon Omar Pasha, at Rustchuck, on the 11th 
August, to congratulate him, and, in accordance with ancient custom, to 
= him in the name of the nation the submission of Wallachia to the 

ultan. 


The “special correspondent” of the Times, writing from Varna on the 
12th August, gives interesting details of the cholera, the imprudent 
habits of the soldiers, and the state of the commissariat at that date. 

‘* At present the cholera has assumed a phase which baffles our best efforts, 
and throws all our past data to the winds. It sometimes is oe pain- 
less ; there is often little or no purging, but the sufferer is seized with vio- 
lent spasms in the stomach, which increase in intensity till collapse is es- 
tablished, and death then rapidly follows, attended with but little exhibi- 
tion of agony. As an instance of the capricious action of the disease, I may 
mention what was told me by one of our prineipal surgeons here. He had 
been to visit the camp of the Fifth Dragoon Guards and of the Enniskillens, 
which was pitched in a very healthy-looking site. There, however, sick- 
ness found them, and in a few days these skeleton regiments (for all our 
cavalry regiments are mere skeletons of regiments and nothing more, as 
few colonels could bring 250 sabres into the field in the healthiest state of 
their troops) were reduced considerably—in fact, they lost about twenty-six 
men. During the doctor’s inspection there was a Nise thunder-storm ; 
and as he sheltered in one of the tents, he expressed his satisfaction at an 
occurrence which, in accordance with vulgar notions and even with philoso- 
phical investigation, is supposed to produce that beneficial operation called 
‘clearing the air’; but after the thunder-storm the disease became worse, 
and when the surgeon went down to his own quarters he found that in the 
very height of the electrical discharges five men of the Ambulance Corps— 
a body of men heretofore singularly free from illness—had been seized with 
cholera, and of those five men four were dead in less than six hours. 

‘“* The conduct of many of the men, French and English, seems characterized 
by a recklessness which verges on insanity. You find them lying drunk in 
the kennels, or in the ditches by the road-sides, under the blazing rays of 
the sun, covered with swarms of flies. You see them in stupid sobriety 
gravely paring the rind off cucumbers of portentous dimensions, and eating 
the deadly opiates one after another, to the number of six or eight, till 
there is no room for more,—all the while sitting in groups in the fields or on 
the flags by the shops in the open strect, and looking as if they thought 
they were adopting highly sanitary measures for their health’s sake; or 
frequently three or four of them will make a happy bargain with a Greek 
for a large basketful of apricots, ‘ killjohns,’ scarlet pumpkins, water 
melons, wooden —, and green gages and plums; and then they re- 
tire beneath the shade of a tree, where they divide and eat the luscious food 
till naught remains but a heap of peel, rind, and stones. They dilute 
the mass of fruit with raki, or peach brandy, and then Pine & home 
or go to sleep as best they can. One day I saw a Zouave and a huge Grena- 
dier staggering up the street arm in arm, each being literally laden with 
enormous pumpkins and cucumbers, and in the intervals of song—for one 
was shouting out, ‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,’ in irregular spasms, and the other 
was chanting some love ditty of a very lachrymose character—they were 
feeding each other with a cucumber. One took a bite and handed it to his 
friend, who did the same; and thus they were continuing their amphibian 
banquet, till the Englishman slipped on a stone and went down into the mud, 
bringing his friend after him, pumpkins, cucumbers, and all. The French- 
man disengaged himself briskly; but the Grenadier at once com him- 
self to sleep, notwithstanding the entreaties of hiscompanion. After dragging 
at him, head, legs, arms, and shoulders, the Zouave found he could make no 
impression on the inert mass of his friend; and, regarding him in the most 
tragic manner possible, he clasped his hands, and exclaimed, ‘Tu es 14, 
done, mon ami, mon cher Jeeon! Eh bien, je me coucherai avec toi’; and, 
calmly fixing a couple of cucumbers for a pillow, he lay down, and was soon 
snoring in the gutter in unison with his ally. I was glad to see them taken 

| off to the Corps de Garde in about five minutes afterwards, as a lucky patrol 
| happened to come its round through the street. The Turkish soldiers are 
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equally eaneing to a battery, under the window of the room in which I am 
writing, busily engaged in the consumption of small bulletty-looking melons. 
They are at it all day, except when they are smoking, or (listen to this !) 
saying their prayers ; for the poor fellows are for the most part very regular 
jn thele devotions, and when they have finished them they glare and scowl 
at Christians in a fashion fearful to behold for ten minutes afterwards. ‘ 

«There can be no reuson for the illness of our men so far as the commis- 
sariat supplies are concerned ; at least, they have at present a very full and | 

ration; in fuct, there never yet was an army in the field which ever 

= ived anything like it. ‘The ration is as follows, daily: 1}lb. of meat, 
bool mutton; 14lb. of bread, or 1lb. of biscuit if the bread is bad or 
js not ready; loz. of coffee, ljoz. of sugar, 2oz. of rice, and half a 

ill of rum. For the coffee and sugar the soldier pays a penny; for the 
o and rum he pays nothing. It is almost a pity that the rum and the 
par were not served out long ago, as I suggested they should; for, no 
doubt, the men required some stimulant, considering the mode of life to 
which they had been accustomed and the peculiarly relaxing effects of this 
limate. As it is, however, the ration is most “— and no army in the 
histor: ‘of the world was ever so well fed; indeed, I doubt if any army ever | 
me from its country half so good an allowance regularly as our men in 

ur’ do.” 
. we also is from Varna, two days later—August 14; communicated 
by @ special correspondent” of the Morning Tost, with the assistance of 
one of the army chaplains. ; : ‘ ; 

« Among the French the mortality has been terrible. Not only did they 
lose, it is now said, 3000 men during their expedition to Kustendje, but after 
their return there were buried for several days, on an average, 130 men. 
With us, matters have, thank God, been somewhat better; yet, consideripg 
our numbers, our visitation has been severe. By letter received yesterday 
from the Light Division, my friend speaks of the past in these words—* Your 
kind letter T should have answered sooner, but from the moment I received 
it the sick have possessed me. The cholera exhibited its hideous presence | 
first in our division on Saturday night the 22d July; when some men of the 
Seventh, Twenty-third, and Eighty-eighth Regiments were cut off. From 
that time to this I have not had a second unoccupied. The scenes of New- | 
castle have been renewed to me, and bitter has been my trial. Often have 
I been with the dying at two a.m., and concluded my hard day’s work with 
funerals at ten o'clock at night, when I was glad to throw myself upon my 
bed. I now generally start at seveno’clock a. m., and visit all the hospitals. 
This, with committing the departed to their last home, occupies me until half- 

seven in the evening ; so anything like correspondence is out of the ques- 
tion. The heat has been most oppressive, and Isuffer from continued sickness 
of stomach, with want of appetite. I attribute this to being so long under the 
influence of a close choleraatmosphere. I cannot conceive how poor Shehan, 
the Roman Catholic priest, holds out; for he is most active, and his frame is 
so slight when compared with mine: but sometimes the thin are very wiry, 
and bear a vast amount of labour; he certainly does, for he never complains 
for one moment of fatigue. I have a morning service, with short sermon, 
almost every day in each nana after seeing the sick from bed to bed ; and 
this taxes the mind and y sharply ; but what must it be where, 
ides the strain upon the mind and nerves, there is much which may be 
ealled mechanical work—excuse extreme unction—bending over the dying 
to hear their confessions, &c. Up to the 5th August, we had lost 85 men 
and 2 women. Major Levinge, of the Artillery, took 340 drops of laudanum, 
by mistake, instead of 20. We also lost Dr. Jenkins of the Twenty-third 
Fusiliers, and Lieutenant Massy of the Seventy-seventh—the latter had 
just arrived with the draught—only three days in Turkey, and summoned 
away. The place in which we are now encamped is called the Valley of the 
Plague; the Russians having lost 7000 men here of that disease.’ .. . . 

“The Second Division, encamped about three miles from Devna, has 
been highly favoured: cholera has been scarcely known. During the last 
day or two a melancholy feeling pervaded the regiments, on account of the 
sudden deaths in our army of two field-officers and a subaltern—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elliot, Seventy-ninth Regiment, the Major of the same regiment, and 
Lieutenant Turner. The Third Division, encamped on the hill to the South 
of Varna Bay, has been severely visited ; and so has a part of the Cavalry Di- | 
vision. In the General Hospital, the deaths have lately much decreased ; but 
a fearful proportion of those attacked by cholera has been conveyed to the 
grave. Strange to say, patients have for the most part struggled through 
the first stage, and died from the fever.” 


Whether the expedition to the Crimea has sailed or not is un- 
known. But certain it is that the sickness so prevalent had greatly 
weakened the strength and damped the spirits of the soldiers; and as 
the cholera broke out in the fleet, it was seriously canvassed in the camp 
whether the expedition would sail at all. At the latest date, however, 
(the 19th August,) the health of the camps had begun to improve. Some 
idea of the losses of the troops may be obtained from the following state- 
ment by the “special correspondent” of the Zimes, writing at that date 
from Varna. 

“So completely exhausted on last Thursday was the brigade of Guards, 
these 3000 of the flower of England, that they had to make two marches in 
order to get over the distance from Aladyn to Varna, which is not more than 
ten miles. But that is not all; their packs were carried for them. Just 
think of this, good people of England, who are sitting anxiously in your 
homes, day after day, expecting every morning to gladden your eyes with 
the sight of the announcement, in large type, of ‘ Fall of Sebastopol,” your 








of their diet and living. I am looking at about twenty of | twenty hours. Those who have only witnessed the effects of this fatal pest on 


lund can hardly imagine the additional horror which accompanies its pro- 
gress at sea. Let them imagine a thousand men narrowly caged in a float- 
ing box : a heavy sea obliges them to close all the ports ; so hat, notwith- 
standing all the appliances of air-sails, &c., the air at night becomes 
abominably tainted below. Fifty or sixty robust men, in the prime of life, 
are suddenly, almost in an instant, struck with the death-agony 3, raving, 
perhaps, or convulsed, in the midst of this dense mass of sleepers, Who can 
tell the horror of such a scene? It was enough toquell the bravest spirit, or 
to destroy the balance of even a well-poised brain. But in each of the shi 
both men and officers did their duty most nobly in these trying hours. The 
gencrous self-devotion of the men to their dying comrades was to the last 
degree touching. They nursed them, cheered them, and waited on them in- 
defatigably, and with all the gentleness and tact of women ; while the officers 
divided themselves into watches, and generally superintended and aided the 
doctors in their arduous duties. No man shrank from the disagreeable, but 
manfully went through his dreadful duty. Some of the men nursed three 
sets of sick, and at length sank themselves. As for the poor sailmakers— 
whose trying task it was to sew up the bodies in hammocks hour after + 
without rest—some died, and others were fairly worn out. Every man an 
officer was so weakened and debilitated that the ordinary duties of work- 


| ing the sails of these ponderous ships could scarcely be carried on... . + 


The Britannia has suffered most (about 100); which is singular, as she has 
been most remarkably healthy hitherto during her entire commission. 
Furious (about 17), Albion (50), and Trafalgar (35), are among the next 
sufferers. All the ships which were lying at Besika Bay have suffered, while 
those which have joined since have comparatively escaped. However, things are 
evidently steadily mending, and fortunately there are men here ready to fill 
up the gaps. At this instant we have sound ships enough to perform any 
duties required of them, and to give the ‘ Muscov’ a very handsome thrash- 
ing should he venture out of his kennel. The Agamemnon Bellerophon, 
Sanspareil, and Leander, now at Varna, have almost escaped all sickness. 
Courage! let us hope that the worst is passed, and that we shall soon look 
back upon this as a terrible dream.” 

The French loss has been far more severe than the English. It is 
stated that 200 men had died in the Ville de Paris, and 200 in the 
Montebello. 

The reports of the Russian victories at Bayazeed and near Kars are 
amply confirmed. ‘The Turks under Zariff Pasha, who had so long stood 
face to face with the Russians near Hadji-veli-Khoi, at length ventured 
on a battle. They marched out of their intrenched camp and advanced 
upon the Russians. The latter came on to meet them; and a well- 
sustained conflict ensued, which began at five in the morning and ended 
at one in the afternoon. The Russians charged with the bayonet; and 
the Turks, after an obstinate resistance, gradually retired upon their 
intrenchments. They never fought so well in open field before ; and 
their defeat was mainly brought about by the rig ney f of the Russian 
cavalry. The Bashi-bazouks, however, seem to have fought well; and 
the Russians admit that one of their charges cffectually stayed for a time 
the advance of the right wing. The result of the battle, according to 
the Russian account, was 2000 Turks killed, 2018 prisoners, and 15 
cannon taken, with 26 flags and standards, and 6 ammunition-waggons. 
The Russians admit a loss of 4 superior officers, 17 subaltern officers, 
and 568 men, killed ; 1 general, 9 superior officers, 70 subaltern officers, 
and 1831 men wounded; 1 general, 9 superior officers, 29 subaltern 
officers, and 444 men, received contusions. The Russians estimate their 
own force at 18,000, and the Turkish force at nearly 50,000 men. [The 
real number was probably 30,000.] According to the Turkish account, a 
truce was agreed on after the battle, to bury the dead and collect the 
wounded. It is remarkable that both sides retired; the Turks to their 
intrenched camp, the Russians towards Gumri. Subsequently the Turks 
fell back upon Kars, and their camp was occupied by the Russians. 

Tue Baxric.—Letters from the fleet give further particulars of the 
surrender of Bomarsund. The flag of truce, on the 16th August, appeared 
at the embrasure at one o'clock, Admiral Napier and Admiral Chads 
immediately landed ; some chasseurs and marines were seen mounting the 
rocks; and General Baraguay d’Hilliers and staff = up to the fort 
by the road. General Bodisco then came forth to parley; but, finding 
that an unconditional surrender was demanded, he gave up his sword to 
Sir Charles Napier and General Baraguay d’ Hilliers, A general advance 
was ordered; and the French and English took possession of the maga- 
zine and place. The prisoners piled their arms, and marched down to 
the coast between two lines of soldiers, who stood with loaded fire- 
arms and fixed bayonets. Some of the Russians were madly drunk, and 
danced a polka all down the line, One, it is said, had attempted to fire 
the magazine. In three hours after the surrender they were on board 
the men of war. 

The following extracts from the correspondence of the London morning 
journals will give the reader some idea of the work done by our land and 
sea batteries. One writer, speaking of the main fort, says— 

**Under the walls of this ane fortification the ground was completely 
bestrewed with 84-pound shot, broken shells, grape and canister, intermixed 
with enormous sheets of iron that had been Sislodged from the roof; and 
the granite walls had been broken away in thousands of places. In the in- 





Guards, your corps d’élite, the pride of your hearts, the delight of your 
eyes—these Anakim, whose stature, strength, and massive bulk you exhibit 
to kingly visitors as no inapt symbols of your nation—have been so reduced | 
by sickness, disease, and a depressing climate, that it was judged inexpe- 
dient to allow them to carry their own packs, or to permit them to march 
more than five miles a day, even though these packs were carried for 
them! Think of this, and then judge whether these men are fit in 
their present state to go to Sebastopol, or to attempt any great operation 
of war. The Highland brigade is in better condition; but even the three | 
noble regiments which compose it are far from being in good health or in 
the spirits in which they set out for Varna. The Duke's division has lost 
160 men ; of these nearly 100 belonged to the Guards. In the brigade of | 
Guards there were before the march to Varna upwards of 600 men sick. The 
Light Division has lost 110 or 112 men. Sir de L. Evans has lost 100 men or | 
thereabouts. The little cavalry force has been sadly reduced by death; and | 
the Third (Sir R. England's) Division, which has been encamped to the 
North-west of Varna, close outside the town, has lost upwards of 100 men 
also ; the Fiftieth Regiment, who were much worked, being particularly cut 
up. The Ambulance Corps has been completely crippled by the death of the 
drivers and men belonging to it, and the medical otticers have been called 
upon to make a special report on the mortality among them.” 
From the fleet at Baltschik Bay we also have sad accounts. Writing on | 
the 19th, another correspondent of the Times describes how, fearing the | 
approach of cholera, the squadron sailed ona cruise on the 12th, but how | 
on the 14th the disease broke out simultaneously in several ships. 
“ In twenty hours fifty men died in the Britannia, and thirty in the next 








terior, which was a large square and parade-ground, the fatal missiles, and 
heaps of broken granite and brick-work, bespoke the terrible vigour of the 
a Sr The Governor, in conversation, stated that their chance of 
holding out longer had become quite hopeless; a 10-inch gun, turned from 
their own mud battery against them, being well handled: he observed also 
that the battery from the heights was brought to play upon him, (this was 
Captain Ramsay’s,) and that the French were gradually advancing and se- 
curing their position. The last two shells that were fired were from Captain 
Pelham’s gun on the mud battery; they entered the same embrasure, and 
set fire to the oflicers’ quarters.” 

With regard to the effectiveness of the attack on the second round 
tower, Fort Nottich, we have the testimony of two eye-witnesses. 

“To the second tower there was no roadway ; it was approached only b 
climbing over the rocks. It mounted twenty-six guns. The breach made 
in it by Captain Ramsay’s battery at 800 yards across an inlet was something 
terrific. The whole West side had literally fallen away, and eight men 
abreast could have entered thereby. This breach was effected in nine bours,’’ 

Another gives a picture of the firing as it appeared at the time from 
the English camp. 

‘Each gun from the battery told against the enemy’s walls with stunning 
effect; each shot left its mark, and each succeeding one picked out a frag- 
ment, or dislodged a block, until the shaken wall, no longer able to bear the 
heavy blows from the 32-pounder shot, began to totter and give way. In 
about two or three hours a huge gep was visibly enlarging, and a few sal- 
voes now increased it to a regular breach, completely obliterating two em- 
brasures in the upper tier, and opening the casemates and inner court to 
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view. ‘The fort being circular, only four of the guns could be properly 
trained to bear upon the battery. A third gun was at length silenced; and 
so ought to have been a fou but this fourth gun and its heroic defenders 
would not yield. The English shot now began to bring down the wall in 
large masses, and the fallen ruins continued to smother the muzzle of this 
invincible gun ; but as often did the brave Russians rush into the breach, 
no longer an embrasure, and madly shovel away the lime and stones from 
the gun, and even at times the gun was fired from within through the heap, 
so as to blow away the accumulating mass. After several hours of mortal 
strife this wonderful gun still tenaciously held its ground, and would not 
—, + oad yp ot 4 Fa rs year 7 bape until 5.30; when 

e side of the fort was quite demolished, and the gun now lay deep! ie 
in the ruins of the fallen walls,” . irunimmae 

An officer of the Leopard gives an exciting description of a journey he 
made to the French camp on the 13th August, and back again. His 
march up lay between the direction of the Russian fire ; and he describes 
himself and a French Lieutenant as dodging the balls. 
march to the French camp. 


‘but first I must describe t 
They have only six mortars on the South of the fort, a steep rise of a hill 
for about 1200 yards, thickly wooded in most places; so that, looking down 
from the fort, you see nothing but the tops of the pine-trees as far down as 
the valley I spoke of before, as where the shot were pitching. The French 
approached this by cutting trenches in an oblique direction, and throw- 
ing up the earth from the trench as a breastwork on the side next to the 
fort, to act as a screen, 7 they might drag up their mortars in secu- 
rity; at four hundred yards below the fort they were posted, the mortars 
mounted behind a tremendous embankment made of baskets filled with clay 


| 


and all sorts. I approuched this, in my ignorance, from our side, parallel with | 


the centre of the intrenchments. As long as I was behind the rocks it was 
all well, but between me and them lay a piece of naked ground—‘ where ig- 
norance is bliss,’ &c. We pushed across this piece, and when from the edge 
of the trenches we saw a French officer energetically beckoning us with his 
hat: ‘ Descendez, messieurs, descendez, vite ; courez, courez ’—whiz came a | 
round shot, close to us, then another; so we compromised our dignity, 
stooped, and ran as hard as we could go, and did not feel secure until we 
jumped in behind the breastwork of the intrenchment. The French officer 
told us the mortars were about a hundred yards nearer the fort, and that on 
account of the rock the breastwork was intercepted, so that it was not con- 
tinuous ; that between lay about sixty yards, which he graphically described as | 
literally swept with a storm of the enemy’s shot; and that if we went on, we 
should emerge from the trenches and run as hard as ever we could in a position 
stooping to the ground. We did so; and here for the first time I heard the | 
sweet music of a volley of shot flying close past—it is beautiful. We reached | 
the next intrenchment in safety, and got in behind the breastwork. Here | 
I saw old General D’Hilliers himself directing all as coolly as if nothing | 
was going on—a fine soldierlike old man. They were pitching the shells | 
without a miss right on the roof of the fort, only four hundred yards off, in | 
which there was now a wide breach. Every instant a shot from the enemy | 
passed about six feet over our heads along the tops of the trees, and sped | 
away to pitch into the soft earth of the valley I before alluded to, now nine | 
or ten hundred yards below us, If they depressed the muzzles of their | 
guns, the shot pitched right into the back of the breastwork, covered us with | 
clay and sand, but beyond half blinding us did no harm. The only danger was 
from shells bursting over us. This did not occur: one burst about six yards 
over us; we all crouched ; it fell amongst us in pieces, half blinded us, and | 
covered us with smoke and dust, and made adeafening report, bursting soclose: | 
so well had the French taken up their position, that not a man was hurt, 
though now for twelve hours they had been fired at. There was a regiment of 
Chasseurs keeping up one incessaut withering fire of rifles into the embra- 
sures and driving the men from their guns; they must have killed numbers, 
. . . . [staid at the intrenchments forfour hours, Such a noise! the incessant | 
screech of the rushing shot close to your head—the near report of the mor- 
tar beside us—the bursting of the shells overhead—the incessant rattle of 
the rifles—the orders issued—the blinding smoke—the clay driven about by 
the shot striking the breastwork—and all the while the coo!, steady bear- 
ing of the officers, and the all as cool steady men quietly working away with 
the pickaxe and spade—made up such a scene as shall make me remember 

eaterday’s operations for ever. 1t was now time to go to the boat; and as 
Thad four miles to walk, I once more stooped, rushed across the place where 
the shot was flying, and skirted down towards the camp, not without being 
reminded of my location; for, going on, a shell burst close over me, and a | 

iece about three pounds’ weight struck about two yards off me. I stooped 

own, followed it for a foot into the clay, and brought it off asa trophy. It 
is a strange exciting feeling to stand close to these iron messengers striking 
into the ground ; or, better still, to see them pitch on a rock and shiver into 
pieces !”” 

The Gazette of Tuesday publishes further despatches with enclosures 
from the Commander-in-chief of the Baltic fleet. Their dates ex- 
tend from the 17th to the 22d August, and they relate chiefly to the 
services rendered by particular officers, The officers specially mentioned | 
are, Captain Hall of the Hecla, Captain Giffard of the Valorous, and 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Georgette du Buisson, of the French steamer | 
Cocyte, all acting under the orders of Admiral Plumridge in the attack 
on the Prasto tower. General Jones, speaking in the highest terms of all 
under his command, especially singles out Colonel Graham of the Ma- 
rines and Captain Ramsay; while Colonel Graham bespeaks the atten- | 
tion of General Jones to the services of Major Nolloth, Captain Heriott, | 
R.M., Brigade-Major Captain W. C. P. Elliott, Lieutenant Fraser, R.M., | 
Lieutenant Lennox, and Assistant-Surgeon Daniel John Duigan. In a 
brigade order signed by Major Ord, General Jones presents his thanks to 
the whole force employed under his command on shore. Captain Pel- 
ham, reporting the “exceeding good conduct and gallantry”’ displayed | 


| commencement of the present crisis. 


by the officers and men at the one-gun battery which he commanded, | 


signalizes Lieutenant Francis A. Close, Leveson Wildman, acting mate, 

and John Farrell, chief boat’s mate and captain of gun. General Jones 

brings into prominent notice his naval aide-de-camp the Honourable 

Ernest Cochrane, whom he describes as “a young officer of great intel- 

ligence,”” with a hope that he may have the benefit of his assistance 

should a force be again employed on shore. 

Napier, General Baraguay d'Hilliers testifies on behalf of the zeal of 

Commander the Honourable Arthur Cochrane, attached to the staff of 

oe ane to facilitate the relations between the French army and Bri- 

tish fleet. 

Return of the Killed and Wounded in the Force under the Command of 
Brigadier-General Jones, between the 7th and 18th of August 1854, 
at Bomarsund, Aland Islands. 

_ Killed—The Hon. C. Wrottesley ; Henry Collins, private R.M., Duke of Wel- 


ounded dan, usly—Thomas Baugham, private R.M., her Majesty’s ship 
Blenheim, ankle-joint, by a fragment of a shell ; since amputated. 





Wounded severely—William Mitchell, A.B., her Majesty’ i Blenheim 
—— of iron. . poling. by 
lightly wounded— William Bridle, gunner’s mate, her Majesty’ 
"eliete of iron. ™ : abesty's chip Hogue, by 
ight contusions—Captain William Ramsay, her Majesty’s shi, ogue 
tenant G. F. Burgess, R.N., her 3 ship Edin — v oe ¥ Tien. 
Burnt—John M‘Gugan, A.B., her Majesty’s ship Hogue, in the foot; J 
M‘Griffin, A.B., her Majesty’s ship Hogue, foot. + John 
8 of her Majesty's chin ogue, 
urgeon © Majesty's ship H. 
Medical Officer in change at the above Fon! 
Approved, W. Ramsay, Captain. 
Return of Russian Prisoners embarked in the undermentioned Ships 
acdc 9, privates 304, wives of officers 1, wives of men 7, children 2: 
| tota . ‘ 
Algiers— Officers 8, privates 409, wives of officers 2, wives of men 1; total 499, 
Royal William—Officers 16, privates 731, wives of officers 1, wives of men 8, chil. 


| dren 8; total 764. 


Termagant—Officers 3, privates 199, wives of officers 3, children 1, servanty 1. 
’ 


Here is the total 207. 
“ Leaving the camp, I pes on up towards the battery of the French; | 
e position, &c., that you will better understand it. | 


St. Vincent—Officers 15, privates 499, wives of men 5, children 2; total 521, 

Grand total, 2235. F. W. Grey, Commodore, 

Some documents of interest, and even of importance, were found in the 
Bomarsund fortress. Among others is a copy of the instructions writ. 
ten by the direction of the Emperor on the 10th [22d] of last March to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Turngelm, an officer of the Finnish Chasseurs of the 
Imperial Guard, ordered on a mission to Aland. At that date, the Bm. 
peror, considering the exposed position of Aland, and the probability thet 
the communication between the islands and the main land might beeut 
off by the enemy, sent Colonel Turngelm with powers to act indepen 
of the Governor of Abo, if necessary. He was further instructed to ip. 
spect the islands in a military point of view ; to learn the spirit of the 
inhabitants ; to affect an interest in their domestic affairs, in order to 
gain their confidence; to obtain an influence over the Protestant ; 
and to stimulate a warlike spirit among the inhabitants in general. The 
instructions point out how difficult a landing may be made by resistance; 
and Colonel Turngelm is directed to attend to all positions where an 
enemy might land, and to take in time every possible measure to repel 
him. He is also todetermine what points mland are capable of oa 

8 


| positions where an obstinate resistance may be made, and to fortify 


Arms also were provided for the islanders, but great circum- 


points, 
If ne- 


spection was to be shown in giving them away to the right men. 


| cessary, forests were to be burnt, and bridges and roads destroyed ; and it 


is added, as if by an afterthought, “ should our fleet happen to be in 
en you will, of eourse, put yourself in communication 
with it.” 

The Momiteury announced, on Wednesday, that the Governments of 
England and France have resolved to destroy the fortifications of Aland, 
and that Bomarsund will be evacuated. 


Rvuss1a.—Two Russian documents have been recently published; one 
a proclamation read to the garrison of Odessa on the 13th August, the 
other an article in the Journal de St. Petersbourg, singularly contradictory 
in statement. Thus runs the proclamation— 

“In his exalted wisdom, his Majesty the Emperor has ordered the with- 
drawal of the troops which had entered Moldavia and Wallachia, and com- 
manded their presence here, where the danger is greater. In order to the 
protection of the Danubian Principalities against an invasion by the Turks, 
the ancient ally of his Majesty the Emperor undertakes the duty of tem- 
porarily oceupying those provinces. In this place we have to do with a new 
enemy, who entertains the wicked and presumptuous intention of attacking 
us in our own country. This enemy has been repeatedly fought and van- 
quished by our brave fathers. From _ his Majesty the Emperor expects 
the like. By your bravery and discipline you will eonquer and utterly de- 
feat the foe. This new enemy is more expert and courageous and better led 
than are the Turks; nevertheless, your valour and might will suffice to 
overcome him, as your fathers have done before you. In the battle with 


| these French, think of the glorious year of 1812, when the Heavenly Father 


prepared also his armies against these godle:s and presumptuous men, and 
caused them all to perish amid ice and snow.” 

But the Journal de St. Petersbourg tells quite a different story, in re- 
plying to an article in the Journal des Débats— 

‘* With respect to the last operation of our troops, the Journal des Débats 
and its Western brethren are anxious to persuade their credulous readers, as 
well as their Mussulman allies, that these operations are the result, not only 
of the energetic attitude of the Turks, but also and more particularly of the 
presence of the Anglo-French troops upon the theatre of war. We cannot 
permit them to indulge in this illusion. ‘ 

‘The Imperial Government had a right to hope that the moderation of 
its acts, as well as the loyalty of its intentions, would be appreciated by 
Cabinet of Vienna. On this persuasion it has regulated its conduct since the 
The final attitude chosen by Austria, 
by rendering untenable a stragetical position taken up by our armies in full 
confidence, has rendered necessary a movement of concentration, which they 


| have just completed ; and now that they have returned to our territory, the 
| Austrian Government, freed from all anxiety, feels itself without doubt in a 


position to make the allies of the Sultan respect those principles of the inde- 


| pendence of Turkey and the integrity of the Ottoman empire, established by 


the Congress of Vienna. Nevertheless, when performing this movement, the 
Commander-in-chief, Prince Gortschakoff, took care to deprive it of the cha- 
racter with which it is sought to be invested in the present day, by accom- 
plishing it under the vn —_ of the enemy, with requisite leisure and — 
nity. He even remained a long time before Bucharest, in front of the Turk- 
ish army, with the hope that Omar Pasha would offer battle; and only after 
this hope was disappointed did he decide upon continuing his march. It is 
not his fault, therefore, that in spite of their warlike impatience, the Turka 
remained on the other side of the Danube.” . : 

The writer ridicules the small results obtained by the gigantic displays 
of France and England, who have disgracefully confined their exploits 
to attacks against defenceless towns and inoffensive merchant-vessels ; 
and protests that Russia “neither wished for the unjust war at present 


| made against her, nor had made preparations for it.” 


In a despatch to Sir Charles | 


A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, writing from Odessa on the 
14th August, describes the place as “in great fear and great need,”— 
afraid of the sight of an English ship, and with nothing for the popu- 
lation to do but pick up cannon-balls, for which the Governor had offered 


| fifteen kopeks each. All hands at the disposal of the Government were 


employed on the fortifications. The troops from the interior merely 
halted, and then continued their march to the Crimea. 

Swepen.—The Swedish Aftonbladet affirms that General Baraguay 
a’ Hilliers has offered the King of Sweden fourteen million francs for the 
first month, and seven for succeeding months, as a subsidy to be paid on 
his actively joining the Western Powers, 
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A motion was made on the 26th August in the Swedish House of 
Yeomen, that the Chambers should petition the King to take steps to 
jnsure that Aland never again becomes Russian. 

Dsxmarx.—A ic despatch from Copenhagen, dated Wednes- 

ives some interesting news. 

“YP cooied satin of the members of the Constitutional Society was held 
last ing. Three thousand persons, including men of ranks, were 
t. thusiastic resolutions were passed, ug vy & the ground-law, 
Freeencing the deepotism of the octroi, and defying the Ministry. All the 
persons present solemnly to sustain Parliament in impeaching 
the Cabinet, and refuse the ment of taxes until this step had been taken. 
A sum amounting to severa ousand dollars was subscribed in the room to- 
wards forming a fund for guaranteeing the support of discharged civilians, 
members of Parliament, and for assisting the constitutional press. The 
name of the King was not mentioned during the proceedings. At the close, 
loud cheers were given for the Constitution. The Ministry continue to 
threaten obnoxious public men, as well as members of Parliament holding 
office. The consequence is, that fresh resignations ave taking place.” 

Geruany.—Baron Edward de Bach, late Governor of Upper Austria, 
and brother of the Austrian Minister of the Interior, has been appointed 

the post of Austrian Civil Commissioner for the Danubian Princi- 

ities. He was to proceed forthwith to the head-quarters of Baron Hess, 
and thence to Bucharest. 

The Paris Moniteur quotes a passage from the correspondence of the 
Belgian Indépendance expressing very strongly the belief of the writer, 
that whatever may be the hesitation of her Government, “ Prussia, in- 
fluenced by the position she assumed at the commencement of the crisis, 
by the force of circumstances, and by public opinion throughout all Ger- | 
many, will not separate herself from her allies in the Conference of 
Vienna.” 

A letter signed “ Baron de Augnoz, Imp. Royal Vice President,” and | 
addressed to the Mayor of the Jewish community of Pesth, declares the | 
extreme displeasure with which he had viewed the absence of contribu- 
tions to the “‘ voluntary” loan. After the high appeal made by the Em- 
peror, continues the Baron, “‘ no one dares to evade his duty to his Sove- 
reign ; and you are hereby requested to summon every Jewish inhabitant 
of Besth before you, when you shall urge upon him the duty of volun- 
tarily subscribing; and give me the names of those who should behave 
in a lukewarm manner, or even presusne to avoid all participation in the 





Sratn.—The intelligence from Spain contains notices of two events of 
importance,—the escape of the Queen-Mother to Portugal, and the dis- 
solution of the Clubs. Queen Christina, it is stated, had recourse to 
Lord Howden in her difficulties, and he mediated between her and the 
Government. She at first refused to depart without her children, but at 
last agreed to set out in any manner which General San Miguel might 
see fit to propose. How she eventually got off has not been narrated ; but 
the telegraph reports that there were some disturbances, which, however, 
were quelled by the National Guard. The dissolution of the Clubs, es- 

i of the “Circle of the Union,” seems to have been attended with 
{ees di culty. Ata meeting of the club, the National Guards marched 
in, and the members marched out. A deputation afterwards waited on 
Espartero, and it is stated that he convinced them how necessary perfect 
tranquillity was for the safety of the country and the public credit. It 
seems that the Sartorius Cabinet not only disposed of the forced loan and 
the revenue of Cuba for two years and a half, but left behind them a de- 
ficit of 6,600,0007, Espartero has assembled the bankers of Madrid, and 
obtained from them a loan of 500,000. to meet the most pressing de- 
mands. 

A Royal decree, countersigned by Espartero, and preceded by an expo- 
sition signed by all the Ministers, declares San Sebastian to be again the 
capital of the province of Guipuzcoa: the seat of government had been 
transferred to Tolosa, by a Royal decree, dated January 1844. 

General Dulce has raised the state of siege in Catalonia, after having 
restored order, 

Beierum.—A fresh breaking-up of the Ministry, by resignation, has | 
taken place. The IJndépendance Belge mentions the following causes as 
operating to produce that 9 

“ The discussions called forth by the conventions to be concluded between 
the communal authorities and the bishops for the organization of religious 
education by the clergy in the establishments of intermediate instruction— 
the opposition, openly manifested, which the convention of Antwerp meets 
with in a part of the Liberal party—and above all, the new pretensions 
which the clerical party puts forth—have produced, it is said, a certain im- | 
pression on the Ministry, which had flattered itself to have found at last the 
means of conciliating the rights of the civil power with the exigencies of the 
religiousauthority. The Ministry, it is also said, saw that animated discussions 
were to be anticipated on the — of charity, in which, as in that of 
instruction, the pretensions of the Right go exceedingly far, and in which 
also the Liberal party is not unanimous on every point. The Ministry, it is 
supposed, was afraid of not finding in the Parliament a sufficient majority 
on these two questions, Lastly, it is thought that the well-known desire 
of one of the members of the Cabivet to give up his portfolio must have ex- 
ercised some influence on the general resolution which the Ministers have 
come to, not to delay any longer a voluntary resignation, which interpella- 
tions, on certain other recent facts, discussions, and Parliamentary votes, 
would at a later period have rendered obligatory.” 

Inpia anp Cutna.—The overland mail arrived in London on Mon- 
day, with advices from Bombay to the 20th July, and from Hongkong to 
the 6th J ~~ < 

Sunday the 16th was observed at Bombay and all over India as a day 
of humiliation and prayer for the success of the British arms, by the Na- 
tives as well as the Europeans, The Hindoos and Parsees concurred in 
the celebration. Two of the prayers have been transmitted to us. One 
of them, prepared by a Brahmin, is as follows. 

PRAYER TO THE SUPREME “ ISHWAR.” 

(In the Marathi verse called ** Pad.’’) 

Innumerable evils are accruing from war : 
Except the Lord of the Universe there is no peace-maker. 
Let the danka [drum] proclaim him the true Saviour ; 
Let it sound for Thee the great protector of thy worshipers; 
The name Protector-of-the-Universe is suitable to Thee ; 
There is no one in our difficulties but Thou alone. 
Innumerable soldiers are dying in fight ; 
Their spouses are making great lamentation ; 
Their poor children are suffering distress ; 
The learned Hindus cannot even describe their misery ; 





| millions of dollars. 


, on the river Kansas. 


The attention of princes is directed to war ; 

A stop is put to invaluable works ; 

Universal destruction is everywhere occurring ; 

There is dishonour to Thee froni this destruction. 

All commerce is stopped ; 

There is fear about sending goods to other lands ; 
Conspirators have arisen and devoted themselves to plunder ; 
On these accounts immeasurable loss is oceurring ; 

In this manner war is the destroyer of wealth ; 

People are making great lamentation. 

Wherefore, O Lord, be thou the Saviour from this ocean of calamity ; 
Be to all the Pointer-of-the-good-Path. 

To the Parsees must be given the credit of having first of the Native 
sects moved in this matter; traditional usage having authorized them in 
so doing. The assembly at their principal ateshgahs or fire-temples was 
unprecedentedly great. Their services there were principally conducted 
in the ancient Zend language, the priests being the great officials, A 
prayer in the vernacular, however, was also used. It was addressed to 
the Supreme, and ran thus— 

“* I offer my prayer to Thee, O glorious and exalted God, that the Sove- 
reign of this realm may have the victory with honour and triumph in the 
war. May the Sovereign of Sovereigns inspire with wisdom, and endow with 
strength, her army and ners. Long live the Sovereign, and may the em- 
pire flourish. May God annihilate her enemies, and may His blessing rest 
upon her. May He watch over all these events, and destroy the enemy. I 
make my prayer and supplication unto Thee, rey! God, that success 
may attend the cause of our Queen in the field of battle. May our Queen 
continue her rule in justice and mercy, and may her name and her power 
be handed down to many generations. May she ever maintain in all its in- 
tegrity her exalted position, which is illumined with light and glory. Such 
is my prayer.” 

The other news is of slight importance. From Burmah we still hear 
of dacoity; and although it meets with vigorous treatment, the want of 
a mounted police is still felt. As an evidence of the good feeling of the 
Mahomedans towards the British Government, it is stated that the King 
of Oude has placed 12,000 infantry, 1000 horse, and 1000 guns, at its 
disposal, 

The news from China is that 40,000 rebels have gone Northward from 
Nankin. ‘The Pekin Gazette seems at length impressed with the formid- 
able character of the rebellion. 

No intelligence of the Russian fleet has arrived by this mail, 
supposed to have gone Northward, 

Unrrep Srares.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 19th August. 

The struggle for the possession of Kansas between the Free-soilers and 
the Slave-owners had assumed gigantic proportions. In many of the 
Northern States, societies have been formed to assist emigrants in locatin 
themselves in the new territory. In Massachusetts, the Legislature ha 
granted a charter to an “ Emigrants Aid Company,” with a capital of five 
This company has sent on a party to the territory, 
and has already established thirty young men at a place called Worcester, 
In New York a similar company has been formed, 
These companies propose to forward emigrants to Kansas, and to locate 
them on the land, at rates cheaper than can be done by individuals, The 
New York Company go much greater lengths : they are building a line of 
steamers, and they propose to establish agencies throughout Europe in 
the manner of the present agencies, who shall sell tickets not only for 
America, (as at present,) but for any part of the Western country to which 
the purchasers may desire to go. Thus, with a ticket obtained at Mann- 
heim, or Hamburg, or Cork, the German or Irish peasant will, as they 
anticipate, be able to go in comfort and at a reasonable expense from his 
home in Europe to the farthest West of America ; where, planted on land 
near the possessions of the company, he will by his industry soon repay 
more than any possible loss the company may suffer in his transportation, 
This “fall,” they hope to plant 20,000 men upon the Kansas territory, 
drawn from American sources. The origin of the movement, which spe- 


It is 


| culation has made its own, was to preserve the land from the slave-own- 


ers, and insure a free constitution to Kansas. The companies, however, 
look beyond this territory, and talk of planting free colonics in New 


| Mexico and even Virginia. 


The cholera in New York had decreased : only 24 deaths in the week 
ending August 15. ‘The total number of deaths from the epidemic 
amounted to 1456, out of a population of 700,000. 

The harvest, it was believed, would be “great beyond precedent "’; 


| but prices had not materially fallen, because they had been sustained in 


Europe. 

West Inpres.—The Atrato, which arrived at Southampton from the 
West Indies on Tuesday, brings us files of papers up to the 16th August, 
They contain little news of local interest, and are mainly filled with 
correspondence from the seat of war, extracted from the English news- 
papers. The two subjects of chief interest discussed in the journals are 
the use of the fibrous productions of the islands, such as plantain fibre, 
for paper-making and other purposes; and the effect of the annexa- 
tion of Cuba to the United States upon West Indian interests. All the 
movements of the Americans towards an extension of power and territory 
naturally occupy the West Indian mind a great deal, and its conclusions 
are by no means favourable to the Yankees. 

The cholera had greatly abated in Jamaica and Barbados; but it had 
appeared with severity in St. Lucia and Grenada. 

Vhile the Atrato was at St. Thomas, the Conway arrived from the 
Windward Islands; but as she had cholera on board, and as the Atrato’s 
passengers protested against the reception of any of them on board their 
ship, the surgeons decided that the passengers of the Conway should be 
left behind. 

The Atrato brought to Southampton thirty-one emancipated slaves, 
men, women, and children, from Havannah on their way to Africa. Ori- 
ginally stolen from Africa, several had purchased their freedom, Some 
were very fine specimens of the African race. 


Piiscellaneons, 

The Horse Guards authorities have notified a change in the uniform of 
the Infantry, to commence with the year 1855-’6, so far as regards the 
five Infantry regiments now in the United Kingdom, and in the year 
1856-'7 in the rest of the Army. One effect of the change will be to dis- 
nse with two-thirds of the gold lace now worn by officers. The gold- 
weavers memorialized the Secretary-at-War against an alteration so 
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prejudicial to their trade. Mr. Sidney Herbert replied, that the quantity 
of lace hitherto worn is considered to be superfluous, as well as expensive 
to the officers, especially to those of junior rank. 

The War-Office has just made nine Sergeant-Majors, five Sergeants, 
three Quartermaster-Sergeants, four Colour and one Company Sergeant, 
Ensigns without purchase. 

At the Horse Guards, and at the Royal Exchange, on Monday, procla- 
mation was made of the regulations made by an order in Council for the 
distribution of prize-money to the Army when derived from conjoint ex- 
peditions with the Navy. 

It is well known that the troops forming part of the expeditions must 
receive warm clothing to protect them from the cold in the winter. A 
house at Metz has just received a large order for a sort of great coat in 
sheepskin, which is to be fastened across the breast by a loop similar to 
that used for paletots. Large quantities of shoes with wooden soles are 
also being made, as well as head-dresses, which will cover the nape of the 
neck and the ears,.—Constitutionnel, 

A Board of Admiralty have inspected Plymouth and Devonport Dock- 
yards this week. 

The Falcon, a 16-gun screw-steamer, just finished at Pembroke, and in- 
tended for service in the Baltic, left that harbour on Friday sennight for 
Portsmouth, to have her engines fitted. She will be at once placed in 
commission. 

Mr. Pitcher, of Northfleet, has been commissioned to build four gun- 
boats for the Government. ‘The first, the Pelter, was launched on Satur- 
day— five weeks after the order was given ; the others will rapidly follow. 
The Pelter is 100 feet long and 22 feet broad. Her armament will con- 
sist of two guns of 95 hundredweight, throwing solid shot of eight inches 
diameter. When launched, her draught of water was 4 feet 6 inches aft, 
3 feet 2 inches forward. 


Mr. Ralph Bernal, father of Mr. Bernal Osborne, the Member for Mid- 
dlesex and Secretary to the Admiralty, died on Saturday last, after a few 
days’ illness. Mr. Bernal was formerly Member for Rochester, and 
Chairman of Committees of the House of Commons. He was a man of 
cultivated taste as well as business talent, and was much esteemed. 

We have lost a veteran soldier, a Peninsular and Waterloo officer, in 
Lieutenant-General Thomas Dalmer, C.B.; who died on Saturday, at 
Hawkhurst in Kent. General Dalmer was severely wounded at Sala- 
manca, and had a horse killed under him at Waterloo. His death creates 
a vacancy in the Colonelcy of the Forty-seventh Regiment. 

Major-General Bush, K.H., who was at the head of the London re- 
cruiting-district, fell a victim to cholera on Sunday evening. 

Frederick William Joseph von Schelling, one of the most prominent 
among the philosophers of modern Germany, died on the 20th August, in 
Switzerland. Professor Schelling was born at Lemberg in Wurtemberg, 
in 1775; he was therefore in his seventy-ninth year. He lived in 
Switzerland with the title of Privy-Councillor, honoured and respected 
for many good qualities and admired for his talents. Humboldt is now 
almost the only survivor of the great epoch of which Schelling was an 
ornament. 


Mr. Otway, Secretary to the British Legation at Madrid, has been 
made a Knight Companion of the Bath, in token of approbation for his 
conduct during the recent revolution, when he performed the duties of 
Chargé d’ Affaires, 


Though the accounts of the harvest and its gathering are checkered, on 
the whole the news from the agricultural districts of the Three Kingdoms 
is very cheering. 

From Westmoreland and Cumberland there are complaints of un- 
settled weather, retarding harvest operations, and laying the crops in 
some places. In Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, and Buckingham- 
shire, there has been rain, but not to a serious extent. In the West of 
England, harvest operations are proceeding well : it is believed that the 
grain-crops will be the largest known for years, In Northumberland the 
grain-crops are “ most luxuriant,” and little damage has been done by 
storms. From Worcestershire and Shropshire the accounts are good. In 
Monmouthshire a most abundant harvest is expected—unparalleled in 
some parts. In Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, great progress has been made 
in securing the crops. The potato-crop is good, though there is some 
amount of disease. 

The crops of grain in Scotland are expected to be very heavy, and 
generally good, though some rust is seen among the wheat. But the 
harvest will be late, and dry weather is much needed : last week there 
were heavy storms in various localities. There has been a large increase 
this year in the number of acres devoted to potatoes in Mid Lothian ; the 
reports of this crop generally speak of a good deal of disease. 

Albeit the reports of the harvest in Ireland are contradictory, the grain- 
crops are generally described as promising an abundant yield. In some 
counties wheat and oats have been cut, but most of the harvest will be 
late. There is nothing new respecting the potato-blight. Last week there 
was a good deal of rain in parts of the country. 





The scale of mortality in the Metropolis is still rising. In the report 
of the Registrar-General for the week ending on Saturday last, the num- 
ber of deaths was 2039 ; the number of deaths in the previous week was 
1833; and the excess of last week over 1225, the corrected average, was 
814. In the thirty-fourth week of 1849, which ended August 25, the total 
number of deaths was 2456. 

“ From cholera the deaths in last week were 847, while those from diar- 
rhoea were 214. In the corresponding week of 1849 cholera carried off 1272 
persons. In the present summer, its weekly progress is traced in the follow- 
ing numbers—5, 26, 133, 399, 644, 729, and 847. In the first seven weeks 
of the epidemic of 1849, the deaths were 9, 22, 42, 49, 124, 152, 339. In 
that year it commenced about the end of May, the healthiest part of the 
year ; it began six weeks earlier than the present epidemic, and its progress 
was slower; but in the fourth week of August, as has been shown, it had 
reached a higher rate of mortality than the disease which now prevails has 
yet attained. 

“2783 persons have already died of cholera; and 1706 of the number 
have fallen on the low grounds of London, out of 595,119 people whose 
dwellings are not 10 feet above the Thames; 705 have died out of 
648,619 on the higher ground, extending from 10 to 40 feet above the same 
level; and only 345 out of the 1,070,372 who live on the ground that hasan 





elevation extending from 40 to 350 feet. The mortality from cholera to 
100,000 living at the three elevation is 287 at the lowest, 109 at the mi 

and 32 at the highest region. The following statement shows the qi 
where the epidemic has been most fatal. 

‘Deaths from cholera in London, showing the elevation in feét above 
Trinity high-water mark, the population in 1851, and the number of deaths 
from cholera registered in each sub-district. The 847 reported were distri. 
buted according to districts thus—West districts, elevation above Trinj 
high-water mark 28 feet; population in 1851, 376,427; deaths 179. North 
districts, elevation 135 feet; population 490,396; deaths 53. Central digs 
tricts, elevation 49 feet; population 393,256; deaths 36. East distrieta, 
elevation 26 feet; population 485,522; deaths 119. South districts, ele: 


vation 6 feet; mtaaitibes 616,635 ; deaths 460.” , 
The Medical Times remarks, that it would appear, from the general 
experience of the hospitals, that the virulence of the epidemic is some. 
what abating, as a much larger proportion of recoveries has occurred 
during the last than the two previous weeks, ’ 
The chief towns that appear to be afflicted with cholera in Scotland arg 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, and Montrose. The returns for Glaagow' 
for Thursday last week gave 47 cases and 22 deaths; Friday, 60 cages 
and 29 deaths; Saturday and Sunday, 77 cases and 34 deaths. , 
Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for, 
the week ending on Saturday last. . 














Ten Weeks Week 
of 1844-53. of 1864. 

Zymotic Diseases ..sccccsccsccvccccsecesssvcvscsveceesesssseees 4,414 coos 1,206 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat, 459 eeee 45 
Tubercular Diseases ....0sscececesccecccesesesccescesrecsvsece 1,783 esos §=183 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ......+ 1,023 eoow 101 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........e+eesecesseees - 33 eee 3 
ii of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ,.,. 764 ence. tae 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ., 697 eeee 1% 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. 2... sescccccccececcsseeeeeeseeseees 96 soe Mu 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€c. ......+++ ol eee i) 
Rheumatism, diseascs of the Bones, Joints, & 69 oe. 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ... “ eeee 5 
Malformations. .....scccceseeseeseeseess 32 sees 2 
Premature Birth .. 259 ooee 40 
Atrophy 335 aeee = 52 
ARC covers 418 3 
Sudden,... sees 61 eens 6 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ......+sseessreee eo 259 eoee 27 
Total (including unspecified causes) .....++-sese0¢ eooees LL1dd 2,039 


Miss Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, has sent to the Times an 
“invitation toa Peace alliance,” which is also to be published in the 

pers of Sweden, Russia, France, Germany, and the United States. 

iss Bremer, as the lady superintendent of the Stockholm Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation for the Care of Children, calls upon all female associations through- 
out the world who have Christian objects in view to form a kind of union,, 
communicating with each other, and forwarding all Christian and chari- 
table works. She seems to think that such an organization would greatly 
relieve human suffering and promote the cause of peace, now so largely 
invaded and still more largely threatened. The scheme looks very bene- 
volent, but very visionary, > 

The report of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society has just been issued. It states that Abolition sentiments are 
spreading in America, and instances the opposition to the Nebraska 
scheme, [Unfortunately, after this had been penned, the bill passed the 
House of Representatives.] Large Abolition meetings are now held in 
the Northern States, in cities where they would not have been tolerated 
a few years ago. Uncle Tom's Cabin has given a great impetus to Anti- 
Slavery literature. The Netherlands Government are deliberating oh the 
means of getting rid of slavery: the money wanted for compensation is 
the great difficulty. There are about 53,000 slaves in the Duteh, colo- 
nies—39,000 in Surinam. The change in Brazil is evidenced by the 
stoppage of the foreign slave-trade, and the almost entire extinetion of the. 
interprovincial traffic. The Committee believe the native Cubans are 
more inclined to emancipation than the Spanish Government is. In Ve- 
nezuela slavery has been abolished. Though the slave-trade has dimin- 
ished, it is still carried on largely from the Eastern and Western coasts of 
Africa to Cuba. The proposal to employ Chinese and others in Cuba, under 
regulations somewhat similar to those of the slave-code, threatens to put. 
the liberty of these immigrants in peril: the British Government should 
discourage the employment of British capital in so questionable a traffic. 
Some of the slave-trade between Africa and Cuba iscarried on in Portuguese 
ships fitted out at Lisbon and Oporto, The existence of this branch of 
the slave-trade is owing to the want of good faith on the part of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish Governments. The trade in slaves to Brazil has 
entirely ceased since 1852. There is still a trade in human beings be- 
tween the Northern coasts of Africa and the Levantine ports, and be- 
tween the Portuguese possessions on the East coast and Persia and Arabia. 
On the whole, the slave-trade is rapidly on the decline, though it is still 
prosecuted to an extent that must be deplored, 

The Riff pirates have submitted to the French steamer Newton. The 
Newton reached the coast early in August; and off Cape Tres Forcas she 
was saluted with a fire of musketry, which she effectually returned with 
grape, canister, and shell. Three fellows then swam off to the ship, sent 
by the chiefs to beg for mercy. The captain, however, refused to treat with 
them ; and they swam back, returning with three old chiefs, These mer 
said they were anxious to be friends with the French and English, to 
trade with them, and to see them in their country. ‘To seal their pro- 
mise of never molesting any other vessel, they fetched a bullock off, and 
sacrificed it to their gods, on the deck of the Newton. They hamstrung 
it first, making it fall on its knees before the officers, and then cut its 


throat. The sailors of the steamer, of course, did the remainder of the 
ceremony.” The captain went ashore, and the people were very respect- 
ful. He took three chiefs as hostages, and left them at Tangier. 


Prince Albert, it is said, will embark from Osborne on the Sth of this 
month, on a visit to the Emperor Napoleon at Boulogne. The King of the 
Belgians is to be of the party. His Highness returns to the Isle of Wight 
on the 7th.—Standard. 

The Duke of Newcastle, Sir James Graham, and a select party, dined with 
the Earl of Aberdeen, at Argyll House, on Tuesday evening. 

The Duke of Cambridge has had an attack of erysipelas in the foot, but at 
the last accounts from Varna he was better. 

Lord and Lady John Russell are expected to visit Killarney. 

The Duke of Devonshire is so far recovered that he visited the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday last. 
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A fand is in course of collection to enable Father Mathew to proceed to 
Madeira for the benefit of his health. 

The King of Portugal left Vienna on the 22d instant for Ischl, to spend a 
few days with the Emperor of Austria. 

M. Emile de Bray, Enseigne de Vaisseau, has just been named Chevalier 
in-the Legion of Honour, for his services in the Polar Seas in search of Sir 


John Franklin. 
onne is rapidly filling with distinguished Spanish fugitives. No fewer 
than twelve ex- Mi have arrived. Two sons and a daughter of Queen 


ristina are there; and her other four Munoz children are expected from 
Lisbon, via Southampton. i 


Madame Georges Sand has written the nate of oy life, in five volumes, | 
‘ances. 


and has sold the manuscript to La Presse for 130, 
. de Lamartine is rted to have sold a Hi of Turkey to a Pari 
wn ot for no lees than 4800%. por . " 
M. Edward Kaiser, a well-known portrait-painter, is on his way to the 
head- quarters of Omar Pasha, to paint portraits of the Turkish leader and 
his principal 

Some doubt having existed whether foreign bills falling due after the 10th 
October would be liable to the new stamp-duties though drawn abroad be- 
fore that date, the Deputy-Cashier of the Bank of England wrote to the 
Secretary of the Board of Inland Revenue: the answer notified, that the 
stamp-duty will apply to all foreign bills falling due after the 10th October, 
no matter when drawn. 

Captain Ellis, R.N., Emigration Officer at Limerick, has received an official 
letter from Mr. Buchanan, euperintending the emigration department at 


Quebec, stating that he never knew such a > | year as this; having appli | 


cations from every section of the Canadian Provinces, complaining of the 
impossibility of getting sufficient labour-women to gather in the hay crop, 
a the wages so high as 6s. to 7s. per day for harvest labourers. 
The number of emigrants landed to the Ist of August was 12,000 over the 
number to the same period of last year; and yet there is not a working man 
or woman unemployed. 

The Royal Danish Railway has been completed, and a direct communica- 
tion is thus = for passengers and merchandise from the North Sea to 
the Baltic. An experimental trip was made on the 2lst ultimo, and the 
official inauguration of the line is expected to take place in the course of a 
few weeks. Travellers leaving London on Saturday evening will then be 
enabled to breakfast at Flensburg, a Baltic port, on Monday morning. 

For some time past the Northern Railway of France has conveyed on its 
line daily about two thousand troope, The Constitutionnel observes—* It 
is interesting to watch the movements of the troops entering a railway. 
Everything takes place according to orders from the War Department. The 

ment is formed into column and divided by the Adjutant, without dis- 
tinction of companies, into fractions corresponding with the size of the car- 
riages. Each fraction thus formed is led by an officer, who subdivides it 
according to the number of carriages. The first two men, on entering, place 
their knapeacks under the seats ; the second takes the knapsack of the man 
coming immediately after, and stows it away; the rest follow in the same 
order, so that no man enters the carriage until his knapsack is in its proper 
ree. All this is done with the greatest order and celerity. If the first 
ttalion took forty minutes to be seated, another executed the same ma- 
neuvre in twenty, and twelve were sufficient for a third, which was more 
—, Sn the ine, We have, therefore, a = that {4 Foy 

ttalion, adopting necessary precautions, can its C) 
train im lees than a qoarter of an boar.” . 


There has been a great fall in tke price of potatoes in the London mar- 
kets; and bread has become much cheaper. On Monday, the fall in the 
Corn-market was 6s. to 8s. a quarter on wheat. 

At Leighton and Stony Stratford people have largely consumed potatoes in 
lieu of bread, to eompel the bakers to reduce their puens in oueedien with 
the fall in grain. 

There hag been a “ bakers’ riot” at Stutgard. The bakers were incensed 
at certain police-regulations ; some ceased business, others sent out bad 
bread or loaves deficient in weight; the people in turn were enraged, as- 
sembled in mobs, sacked some of the ers’ shops, and were so turbulent 
that the military had to be called out. 

The last advices from America say that a harvest great almost beyond pre- 
cedent is expected ; yet farmers are holding back their stocks in hopes of a 
demand from Europe which is quite unlikely to arise. 

There are complaints of great drought from all parts of the United States. 








Great damage has been committed in Silesia by torrents of rain: rivers 
he their banks, crops were destroyed, and five railway bridges were 

own up. 

A party of Stockholmers have made a trip to Bomarsund, and have been 
gra’ y a very civil reception from the soldiers. 

There has been a great bull-fight at Madrid; the proceeds to be devoted 
to the wounded, widows, and orphans, of the late revolution. 

The Bashi-bazouks, though noted for less commendable practi know 
how to “turn an honest penny.” At Tortukan they have opened shops in 
the intervals of their military duty, selling coffee, bread, and fruits and 
vegetables. 

A manufactory has been established at Belleville in France to produce a 
“delicious” wine from turnips. 

The natives of Calcutta have been astounded at seeing a fire-chariot 
moved by miraculous power—a locomotive running on the Bengal Railway. 

_ The ruined city of San Salvador, which was overthrown by an earthquake, 
is to be succeeded by a new city at Santa Tecla, four leagues distant from 
the old site, in a beautiful country, well supplied with water. 

Advices from China mention the loss of the Hygeia, while carrying 500 
emigrants. [Chinese?] No fewer than 370 were left on the wreck, and 
‘were sup) to have died of starvation. 


In an election-riot at St. Louis, between Irish and Americans, three men 
were killed and twenty wounded ; while sixty Irish grog-shops and houses 
were destroyed. 

The Boston Grand Jury have ignored a bill of indictment against Mr. Ed- 
ward Crane for fraudulently issuing stock of the Vermont,Central Railroad. 

The “liquor law”’ is rigidly enforced in Massachusetts. The landlord of 
the Market Hotel, at Cambridge, has been fined 350 dollars, and sent to 
prison for four years, for eighteen violations of the tyrannical statute. 

Captain Donald, of the ship Grey Eagle, has been committed for trial at 
Philadelphia on a charge of slpendecling’ 5 mer 

It is said that the Cuban slave-trade is largely carried on by Americans 
who clear from the port of New York for their Sahsious ventana, ; 

The Harlem Railroad Company will not lose more than 20,000 dollars by 


Mr. Schuyler’s defalcations. 


e 
A number of coal operatives at Pittsville have advanoed: Sh08 
te 
> al 


Mr. Tucker, President of the Reading Railroad, @w Ka. 


difficulties. 

By the explosion of a powder-magazine at Maysvily i fadk 

contained 800 kegs of gunpowder, thirteen houses we 4 

was hurt directly, but an old lady died subsequently f Fight > ao - 
The Directors of the New York Crystal Palace have dirtvted thein) Presi, 

dent to sell the building for half its original coat—if he can get a purchaser a 

it is said, however, that both Boston and Philadelphia are anxious to obtain 

the palace. It is still open to the public, and its attractions are reported to 

be on the increase. 


At the present time the whole bed of Southampton Water is covered with 

weed, to an extent unknown for twenty years. When the tide is up, the 
weed presents a beautiful ~ ge in shallow places. A small but deli- 
a crab is also very abundant, owing, it is said, to the presence of the 
weed. 
Numbers of persons have been hoaxed at Padiham. It was announced 
by placards that “Signor Unsinque” would perform extraordinary feats 
on the river Calder, concluding by a drive on the river, drawn by geese: 
** the geese,” it was stated, “ wil viously parade the banks of the river.” 
The last promise only was kept—the “geese” being the foolish spectators, 
who paraded the banks in vain. 

At a regatta at Newport on the Tay, the managers forgot the refining 
changes of time: they proposed that women ‘“‘of all ages” should run for 
prizes in the shape of gown-pieces, and they put a leg of mutton on a greasy 
pole to be climbed for: there were no competitors for the degrading race, 
and the mutton remained unsought-for on the filthy pole. 

Mrs. Macarte, an American, dressed in Bloomer costume, is now perform- 
ing the useless exploit of walking a thousand half-miles in a thousand half- 
hours, at Milbay, near Plymouth. 





| Some experiments have been made at Portsmouth of a new invention by 
| a Scotch gentleman for sending electric measages through water without the 
| aid of wires. The trial was made through a piece of water 500 feet broad, 
| and is said to have been successful; but no particulars of the modus oper- 
andi are given. 

The Lancet reports that a new method of treating cholera has been very 
successful at King’s College Hospital. ‘ Dr. George Johnson, who has the 
charge of the cholera-wards, considers that the purging in cholera is mainly 
an effort of the organism to throw off the virulent principle which is at the 
root of the disease. He therefore, in his treatment, does his best to aid this 
' eliminating process by gentle means, and gives half-ounce doses of castor-oil 
every half-hour. Some of the patients thus treated were admitted either 
with severe purging and vomiting, or in the cold and blue stage. A mustard 
poultice was usually placed on the pit of the stomach, and the eastor-oil 
: given every half-hour until the action of the bowels was well established. 
| Ammonia was tried with the oil, but it increased the sickness ; which symp- 
| tom was more effectually allayed by the oil alone. In every case consider- 

able relief was obtained upon the bowels being freely moved ; and the con- 
gestive fever, which sometimes carries off patients who have struggled 
through the original choleraic attack, was noticed in Dr. Johnson’s patients 
to be very slight. External heat, by means of warm bottles, frictions, &e., 
was also used ; but we did not perceive that either brandy or opium was em- 
ployed.” 

The number of visitors to the be ne Palace still keeps at a high ay : 
last week, including season-ticket-holders, the total was 56,522. By far 
the least productive day was Saturday—only 446 persons paid the five-shil- 
ling fee. 

Mr. Duncan Dunbar has altered the name of one of his ships engaged in 
conveying French troops to the Baltic, from ‘‘ Hougomont”’ to “ guay 
@’ Hilliers.”’ 

From the coasts of the Baltic, and from Poland and the interior of Ger- 
many, the reports of the harvest are favourable. 

“ Jt’s an ill wind’’—— The operative classes of Marseilles have reaped a 
rich harvest from the great demand for their labour by the Government on 
account of the war in the East. 

An electric telegraph is to be forthwith constructed between Cairo and 
Alexandria. 

The Nile is rising very slowly this year, to the perilling of next year’s 


crops. 

‘Two women havo been struck dead by lightning at Yester in East Lothian. 
During a violent storm they were hastening homewards, incautiously carry- 
ing iron hoes over their shoulders: the lightning was attracted by the metal. 


POSTSCRIPT. aie: 


In the intervals of substantial intelligence, the telegraph has the ad- 
vantage of multiplying subjects, by giving each one fact many forms, not 
omitting direct inversion of fact. Among the telegraphic announcements 

esterday was a statement, transmitted from Constantinople on the 24th of 
ast month, that Marshal St. Arnaud had summoned a council of war, at 
Varna, “ to decide upon the expediency of the great expedition, consider- 
ing the state of health of the troops.” Constantinople is a regular manu- 
factory of reports, and this one avails for twenty-four hours. It seems, 
too, collaterally to confirm stories about discontent among the troops at 
inaction, and disunion among Lord Raglan’s immediate subordinates ; 
topics which can be much moralized. But today, it will be seen below, 
the telegraph turns the subject right over, announcing positively, specifi- 
cally, and “ officially,” that Marshal St. Arnaud was to set out from Con- 
stantinople at a particular day, to meet the troops on their arrival at their 
destination. 


Great scenes are to be enacted at Boulogne in the coming week. The 
Emperor of the French arrived there on Thursday evening, from Paris ; 
the King of the Belgians is —— tomorrow ; See bert on Mon- 
day; and later the King of Portugal. Lord Hardinge, Lord Seaton, 
General Wetherall, and a brilliant staff, will also be in attendance. Lord 
Cowley and a host of distinguished persons from England are mentioned 
as already there, or on their way. Yesterday, the Folkstone boats car- 
ried over the horses of Prince Albert, and a detachment of Horse Guards, 











Telegraphic despatches of wide scope and varying import have reached 
us through the usual channels. 

“ Dantzic, Friday.—The Bulldog has just arrived, having left the Allied 
fleets on the 30th, at Ledsund. Hango has been destroyed by the Russians. 
The French forces have not yet left Bomarsund. General Baraguay d’ Hil- 
liers, General Jones, and Admiral] Parésval-Deschenes have had a look into 
Helsingfors. The passage to Abo is found to be’ extremely narrow, and it 
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is probable that the fortress will not be attacked. The French have lost ? 


men by cholera.” ; 

“ Dantzic, Friday.—On Sunday, the 16th instant, General Baraguay 
@’Hilliers and Vice-Admiral Napier went up to Hango. In their sight the 
Russians blew up the fortifications, and retreated to Abo, where there are 
15,000 troops. Abo will be attacked by the Allies, The Odin, Scott, Gorgon, 
Cracroft, Driver, Hobart, and Lightning, Sullivan, engaged eighteen Russian 
gun-boats, carrying about fifty men each, and four steamers, at Abo, on the 
18th of August; without loss, Admiral Martin, with a small squadron, is 
gone up the Gulf of Bothnia.” 

“Vienna, Friday Evening.—The Emperor is expected from Ischl the day 
after tomorrow. Yesterday, Prince Gortschakoff made a confidential com- 
munication to Count Buol, and requested similar explanations. The diplo- 
matist gave the Minister to understand that he had also communications to 
make to the Emperor in person. 

“Vienna, August 31.—New proposals have been made by Russia, which 
will involve new negotiations. Letters of the 28th, from Berlin, say that 
Austria has so far accepted the Russian proposals as to have countermanded 
the further movement of troops. Yesterday and today, the Prussian Mi- 
nister, Count Arnim, had a long conference with Prince Gortschakoff.” 

* Berlin, Friday A fternoon.—General Benkendorff returned yesterday from 
St. Petersburg, and will proceed direct to Putbus. Russia will not accept 
the Austrian invitation to commence negotiations upon the bases stipulated 
by the Western Powers.”" 

“ Vienna, September 1.—The latest accounts state that Russia persists in 
claiming the protectorate of the subjects of the Sultan who are members of 
the Greek Church.” 

“ Vienna, Friday.—The official Lloyd states that Marshal St. Arnaud was 
to leave Constantinople on the 2d instant, to take the command of the Allied 
expedition, which by that time would have arrived at its destination.” 

* Bucharest, August 24.—The Turkish army is moving hence, in order to 
operate upon Galatz and Ibrail.” 

“The Austrians have advanced into Wallachia as far as Kimpolung.” 


The Church and State Gazette contains the following startling para- 
graphs respecting an intended prosecution of Archdeacons Wilberforce 
and Denison. 

**It is now in our power definitively to announce the fact that his Grace 
the Archbishop of York has determined, after due deliberation and acting 
under legal advice, to proceed against Archdeacon Wilberforce, on account of 
the Romish doctrines which he has published in his work on the Holy 
Eucharist. His Grace has taken the course that was expected and desired ; 
and he has sent the case, as the statute allows him, by letters of request to 
the Court of Appeal of his province. We do not think the issue can be 
doubtful. 

** We are glad also to announce that the case of Archdeacon Denison has 
not lapsed; though, in this instance, Lord Auckland, the newly-translated 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, has declined the duty of vindicating the faith and 
honour of the Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury has supplied his 
Lordship’s lack of service; and, as the law directs him, his Grace has issued 
a commission of inquiry into the doctrines of Archdeacon Denison, at the 
instance of the Reverend Joseph Diteher, Vicar of South Brent, Somerset.” 





Another Peninsular warrior has gone to his rest-— Major-General Charles 
Stuart Campbell, who died on Tuesday. He had received a silver medal 
for his services at Corunna, and a medal and clasp for Vittoria and St. 
Sebastian, At the siege of the latter place he was severely wounded, 


Sir James Graham presided over the annual dinner of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Agricultural Society, at Whitehaven, on Thursday. 
His speech on the occasion was a happy mixture of encouragement drawn 
from the lessons of the past and advice for the future. The show which 
preceded the dinner is described as making up in quality for the smallness 
of the quantity of stock exhibited. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

A continuance of fine weather and the prospect of an abundant harvest, a 
decline of 6s. to 8s. on the Corn Exchange on Monday last, and increased 
ease in the discount-market during the early portion of the week, caused a 
daily improvement in Government Securities, up to Wednesday, when Con- 
sols for Money reached 95} and 96 for the Account, being an advance of 1) 
compared with last Saturday. Yesterday there was a reaction of j, cause 
by a demand for money on the Stock Exchange, and disappointment that 
the Bank had made no reduction in the minimum rate of discount: Consols 
closed heavily at 954. Speculative transactions on political grounds have 
been suspended awaiting some positive intelligence respecting the ex- 
pedition to Sebastopol. The advance in the French Funds has been 
equal to our own, but yesterday they declined 3. The tendency of 
the Continental exchanges generally have been satistactory. In Vienna, 
Securities continue very firm; confidence is maintained, and the sub- 
seriptions for the new ton are said to have amounted to 45,000,000/. 
At New York, the rate of exchange is still more favourable for this 
country; a demand for bills, and an expectation that 200,000/. of the 
Mexican indemnity-money would be sent to London, occasioning increased 

ressure for money, which was worth 12 per cent. Some further failures 
been announced, and the Stock Market exhibited no symptoms of re- 
covery. The specie arrivals have amounted to 205,000/. by the American, 
and $25,000/. by the West India packet. The gold from Australia has been 
valued at 139,372/. 

Today the Funds opened } higher; and Consols for Money were done first 
at 95g, and afterwards descended, through sales of Stock, to 943: they have 
since recovered, and leave off, after several changes, at 95} %, and 953 } for 
Account. Bank and India Stocks are 1 better this week; Exchequer Bills 
have improved 2s. 

Foreign Securities have been well supported, and the following have im- 

roved—Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 3; Spanish Three per Cents 

$4; Brazilian and Chilian, 1; Spanish Deferred, be Danish Five an 
Russian Five per Cents, and Spanish Certificates, 4; Peruvian Four-and-a- 
half per Cents, and Mexican, }. Peruvian Three per Cents have declined 1. 
Turkish Scrip has fluctuated between 5} and 63, closing yesterday at 64 3. 
Today it is 64 premium. The Scrip isnow ready for mh and a notifi- 
cation will be published next week for taking the additional 1,000,000/. at 
80. The dispute between the contractors of this loan and the concessionaires 
of the Ottoman Bank is likely to be speedily and amicably adjusted, and the 
validity of the guarantee of the Egyptian tribute to be permanently esta- 
blished. The Committee of the Mexican Bondholders received advices on 
Wednesday from Mr. Rickards, dated Ist August; from which it appears, 
“that out of the money to be received under the Gadsden Treaty, the Pre- 
sident had as yet only decided to set aside sufficient to make up with what 
there is at the Bank of England one half-yearly dividend, which is to be 
paid immediately ; but as to the other three dividends in arrear, Mr. Rickards 
can as yet state nothing Se The packet brought 46,044 dollars 78 
cents on account of the dividends, besides which the amount already de- 
posited in the Bank of England is 94,363/. 4s. 11d. 
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Satarday, 


Railways improved under the influence of Consols, and were fi 
a until yesterday, when a decline took place; and London ond ane 

Vestern, which on the day before were 104 }, fell 10s. At the close. the 
difference in some of the leading lines, compared with last Suturday’s, was 





to the following extent. Increase—East Lancashire, 3/. 15s.; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 3/.; Great Northern, 2/. 17s. 6d.; Midland and North. 
Eastern, Berwick, 2/. 10s.; Bristol and Exeter, 2/. 5s.; Caledonian, Edin. 
burgh and Glasgow, Great Western, North-Eastern, York, and Oxford Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton, 2/.; London aud North-Western, 1/. 10s.: Lon. 
don, Brighton, and South Coast, London and South- Western, Scottish Centra 
and Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 1/.; Chester and Holyhead, North British 
and South-Eastern, 10s. Scottish Midland have declined 17. In Foreion 
Shares, Northern of France, and Paris and Lyons, have improved 10s., and 
Great Luxembourg 5s. Today the English lines are rather higher. ‘oreign 
Shares have not altered. The report of the Great Northern Company was 
not satisfactory ; and the dividend declared at the meeting was at the dimj-. 
nished rate of 2} per cent on the original Stock, and 5} per cent on the 8 
Stock, caused by additional working expenses and preference charges. 
Saturpay, TWwELvE o’CLocx, 
The English Funds are rather lower this morning, occasioned part} by 
the bullion return of the Bank of England showing a decrease of 65,68) 
Consols are 95 } for Money and 954 g for Account. Exchequer Bills 2 to 4 





premium. In Foreign Stocks there is nothing doing. Turkish Scrip is 6 ‘ 
premium. In Railways no change has occurred: the present bargains are 
these—Caledonian, 65} ; Midland, 70} ; North-Eastern—Berwick, 764 ; Ditto 


York, 55}. 
Saturpay, Two o’Crocg, 

The English Funds have been higher since the morning, and Consols for 
Money have touched 95}; the rise has not been maintained, and they leave 
off 95§ } and 95} § for the Account. Exchequer Bills are a little stronger, 
at 2 to 3 premium. In Foreign Stocks the only alteration is in Peruvian ; 
the Four-and-a-half per Cents have improved rd and the three per Cents 2, 
Spanish Certificates have been done at 5} 3, and Turkish Scrip at 6 3. 

Railways have advanced since the morning, and close rather buoyant: 
these are the latest transactions—Aberdeen, 22}; Ambergate, Notts, Boston, 
and Eastern Junction, 54; Caledonian, bas Eastern "Counties, 12; East 
I hire, 69; Edi gh and Glasgow, 61; Great Northern, 87; Ditto 
A Stock, 69; Great Western, 754; Lancashire and Carlisle, 89; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 74}; Ditto Fifths, 13§; London and North-Western, 105; 
London and South-Western, 84; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
25}; Midland, 72; Norfolk, 48; North British, 344; Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton, 354; South-Eastern, 66}; South Wales, 33} ; North East- 
ern—Berwick, 77; Ditto Extension, 144; Ditto York, 56}; London and 
Brighton New Guaranteed 6 per Cent 140; Midland Preference 4} per Cent, 
1 dis.; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 7} ; Northern of France, ; Sambre and 
Meuse, 8. Joint Stock Bank—Union of Australia, 67}. iscellaneous— 
Canada, 95; Crystal Palace, 3}; North British Australasian, }; Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam, 59; Scottish Australasian Investment, 24; Van Die- 
men’s Land, 12. 













3 per Cent Consols........+. 95 | Danish 3 per Cents......... 77 80 
Ditto for Account, ........ oe 95; | ay 24 per Cents......... 61 3 

3 per Cent Reduced ,....... 95 itto 4 per Cents........... 935 

3 per Cents ..ccccccccccees sh at | Mexican 3 per Cents........ 244 5 
Long Annuities .......+..-. 43 j Peruvian 44 per Cents ..... 73 5 ex d. 
Bank Stock .......ss0ese. 209 1 Ditto 3 per Cents........... 53 5 
Exchequer Bills...........+. 25 pm. Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 402 
India Stock ......... -» 2269 Russian 5 per Cents........ 97 9exd 
Austrian 5 per Cents . S14 | Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 88 90 
Brazilian 5 per Cents, . . 1002 Spanish 3 per Cents »» 383 
Belgian 44 per Cents -- 924 Ditto Deferred ....... 183 7 
Chilian 6 per Cents -. 1046 Sardinian 5 per Cents. oo @ 9 
Danish 5 per Cents... . 100 2ex d.| Swedish 4 per Cents........ 85 7 











Che Cheatres, 

Sadler’s Wells has reopened with Mr. Lovell’s tragedy of the Provost 
of Bruges; a play which, though its existence was not long when ori- 
ginally produced, years ago, at one of the “large houses,” has become a 
sort of stock piece at Islington. The grand play of the season is in a 
state of preparation, and if report is to be trusted, will turn out to be 
Cymbeline, “ got up” with extraordinary splendour. 

The announcement that the Adelphi would _— in renovated con- 
dition on the first Monday in September has not been repeated of late; 
whence we may infer that Mr. Buckstone’s monopoly, as sole master of 
the revels to the Westminster playgoers, will last longer than was at 
first expected. The “ Spanish dancers” have proved highly attractive. 

The St. James’s Theatre, so long devoted to foreign art, alone gives 
signs of coming life as an English establishment. Mrs, Seymour, the 
new directress, announces that she will open it, late this month, with a 
drama by Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles Reade. The tragic actress 
Miss Glyn is said to be on the list of engagements. 


Parisian THEATRICALS. 

In Paris, as in London, the decline of the year is accompanied by the 
rejuvenescence of the theatrical world. The Grand Opera opened on 
Wednesday ; and Madame Stolz, who reigned undisputed queen of the 
establishment from 1837 to 1847, made her reap ce in La Favorite. 
The performance of Mademoiselle Rachel at the Frangais, on the 15th of 
August, was a mere transient affair in honour of the féte at —. and 
was immediately followed by the departure of the great artiste for Brus- 
sels. However, she is expected back next month; and her performances, 
once commenced, will regularly continue. Prophecy declares that two 
new plays, respectively written by M, Latour de St. Ybars and M. Er- 
nest Légouve will be added to her répertoire. Another important arrival 
at the Frangais will be that of the admirable comic actress Madame 
Plessy-Arnoult, once one of our chief “stars” at the St. James’s Thea- 
tre. Lowis XJ. has been revived at the Francais, with Beauvullet in the 
part by which Ligier gained so much renown in the early days of the 

iece. 

4 A drama called Les Rues de Paris, recently brought out at the Ambigu- 
Comique, is founded on a very ingenious notion. It is a play of domestic 
interest, and the characters are all types of certain celebrated streets. If 
we translated London into Paris, and made aroué of Pall Mall dishonour- 
ably pursue the daughter of a Bishopsgate tradesman, with the assistance 
of a Soho scamp, while the intended victim, fleeing from home, sought 
refuge in Seven Dials, we should produce an English reflex of the 
French drame, 

The war, among its other effects, has had that of giving a decidedly 
theatrical character tothe Hippodrome. The whole details of the siege of 
Silistria have been crammed into a military pantomime, which has answered 
the purpose of once more demonstrating the “ entente cordiale” between 





the Western nations. 
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September 2, 1854. ] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE NEW BRIBERY ACT. 
« J.C.” of the Reform Club has performed upon the Bill for the 
Prevention of Corrupt Practices at Elections, precisely the sort of 
analysis that an experienced professor of the art and theory of 
burgl might be expected to exhibit upon one of Hobbs’s locks, 
for the benefit of a class of aspiring youths from the New Cut, 
eager for the honours of the Old Bailey. He has succeeded per- 
fectly in demonstrating, that, given men with the fixed determina- 
tion to corrupt electors, and electors willing to be corrupted, the 
new act requires only a little more circumspection or a little more 
recklessness than the batch of laws for which it is a substitute. It 
is, however, to be borne in mind, that laws against bribery are not 
so much intended to influence men who will dcliberately and with 
full consciousness of what they are doing break a statute law of 
the realm, as to limit the temptation which the ordinary legal ex- 


penditure at elections has hitherto offered to those conducting them | 


of making corrupt payments under colour of allowed expenses. 
The prohibition of payment for flags and bands of music and for 
chairing the Members must cut off a vast source of corrupt ex- 
penditure. If the act limited the number of messengers, poll- 
inspectors, check-clerks, and all that class of employés, allowing 
a certain number of each according to the size of the borough or 
county, a still more effective check might be applied. But even 
apart from the increased stringency the act enforces in the inter- 

tation of legal expenses, the facts that every payment whatever 
for the purposes of an election, and by whomsoever made, must 
pass through the hands of the Auditor—that any payment not 
80 ing is in itself an illegal payment, and subjects the person 
waking it toa prosecution and a heavy fine—and that the Au- 
ditor’s duty is to publish all payments made by his authority, fur- 
nishing the surest mode of detecting any payments not so pub- 
lished,—all these provisions seem to us, in spite of J. C.’s ex- 
haustive analysis, a very considerable advance upon our previous 
methods for securing purity of election. They render it impossi- 
ble for any man to commit a corrupt act without knowing that he 
is breaking the law. Only add to these the limitation of employés, 
the utter prohibition of travelling expenses, and a declaration from 
the Member upon taking his seat, that he has not paid, and will 
not pay, directly or indirectly, for the purposes of his election, 
any sum of money except through the Auditor—as strong an ob- 
stacle will be placed in the way of bribing electors as can be formed 
by specific enactments and the pledged honour of English gentle- 
men. 

There remains to deal with a far more diflicult problem—how 
to remove the causes which render electors accessible to bribes. 
These may be generally described as consisting in such an amount 
of indifference to political questions, as makes any sum of money, 
from the price of a pot of beer upwards, the preponderating mo- 
tive in the choice of a Member of Parliament ; together with such 
an amount of moral depravity as to harden the conscience against 
any natural reluctance to violate the law of the land. Already 
the Bribery Act applies to such persons the penalty of disfran- 
ehisement upon conviction; but their condition of intellect is 
hardly one to take cognizance of remote consequences, or to forego 
& present advantage because of a future and uncertain penalty. 
Besides, what is desired is not simply to prevent electors from 
taking bribes, but to eradicate the ignorance, indifference, and 
meanness of spirit, which render them insensible of the heinous- 
ness and disgrace of such an act. How (the problem would run) 
ean we so elevate the intellect and sharpen the moral sense of our 
constituencies, as to produce in the mass political convictions 
that shall be strong enough to resist such temptations as candi- 
dates and their agents are able and willing to throw in the way 
of an honest and independent exercise of the franchise ? 

The moment we put the problem into this general form, we see 
that it is one of vast compass, and extends in its bearing through 
all classes of society. We perceive at once, that in dealing with 
the freeman who sells his vote for a debauch, the ten-pounder who 
by his abuse of the electoral trust looks to paying his rent, the 
squire who barters his political influence for his son’s rank in 
Army or Navy, the M.P. who supports a Minister on an under- 
standing with the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Peer whose 
political vision is distorted by the blue or red riband to which his 
glance is obliquely directed, we are in reality only dealing with 
varied manifestations of the same principle. And we arrive at the 
uncomfortable conviction, that, of all forms of political corruption 
prevalent in our day, our acts of Parliament only attempt to check 
one, and that the lowest, the least extensive, and probably in fact 
the least really detrimental to the community. ‘All. others are con- 
fessedly beyond the eure of specific enactments, and must be left 
to the preventive agency of public opinion, and indirect legislation 
cutting off the sources of corruption. We probably shall not be 
far wrong in concluding that, even with the lowest and grossest 
forms of bribery at elections, direct legislation has, with the addi- 
tions to the recent act suggested above, done its utmost, and that 
to moral agencies alone must we look for any further improvement 
in the process of elections. 

Thus, as in probing all social and political evils, we are forced to 
descend from this or that special manifestation to the common 
cause; and in that proportion we find our specific legislative 
remedies fail us, and must seek a cure in general morals and intel- 

ual agencies. That is, in other words, if we begin to think 
about how to prevent bribery at elections for Members of Parlia- 
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ment, we are inevitably led on to connect it with all other motives 
of greed, vanity, and narrow selfishness, which interfere with the 
due discharge of political functions imposed upon the members of 
a free community, and to seek a remedy for all of them in the 
spread of knowledge and the elevation of character which result 
from national education in its largest sense. An ideal society 
would be that in which each person called upon to discharge any 
duty towards the society should be completely master of the facts 
upon which a sound judgment in respect to that duty could be 
formed, and so habituated to identify his own interest and plea- 
sure with the good of the community as to feel no more temptation 
to sacrifice that good to any private and direct gain of his own 
than an honest man feels to appropriate his neighbour’s property. 
Now we confess, that if our dukes and millionaires have hitherto 
shown either so little power of reaching clear political convictions, 





| or so little subordination of self to the community, as appears from 
| observation of the ordinary conduct of members of these classes in 


political life, it may be thought hopeless to expect from ten-pound 
householders an unflinching integrity and unselfishness. Still, it is 
notorious that the richest and most elevated classes of English 
society are not by any means the best-instructed, while their moral 
education suffers from the very wealth and rank which raise them 
above the ordinary struggles and self-denials of their humbler fel- 
low subjects. It is to be remembered, too, that our peculiar sys- 
tem of aristocratic government, combined with the social habit 
of practically leaving large properties undivided in the hands of 
eldest sons, have fostered in the aristocratic class the feeling that 
the lucrative offices of the state are an appanage for their younger 
branches ; a feeling most destructive of real political independence, 
which has not penetrated to any great extent, and never can, 
among the other orders of the community. It would therefore 
seem no utopian idea to raise the standard of political knowledge 
and political morality among the masses of the people above that 
which prevails at present in the higher ranks. The question re- 
mains, by what means, and by whose agency ? 

It is obvious, that all the influences and agencies, direct and 
indirect, by which knowledge of any kind is spread abroad, and 
large general views are inwrought into the public mind, to take 
the place of mere selfish perceptions of what is for each man’s 
immediate gain and pleasure, bear upon the standard of political 
conduct which is our aim. There is no such thing possible as 
directly teaching a man to be unselfish. The process by which a 
habit of unselfishness is induced consists in awakening the affec- 
tions towards persons with whom a man is in immediate relation ; 
and thus family life lies at the root of all the social virtues. All, 
therefore, that tends, whether in literature or in manners, in philoso- 
phy or legislation, to render family life a profound and permanent 
source of affection and happiness, bears most intimately on the 
political problem. It is only in a very shallow sense, or in very 
exceptional cases, that a man will be unselfish in public life whose 
private life is without sentiment or natural affection. But given 
a man of warm natural affections, cultivated into a principle of 
unselfishness by the training of the family relations, and we 
have to do with him in order to render him in political eonduct 
patriotic and unselfish, is to form in his mind a conception of the 
state as consisting of millions of persons of like affections with 
himself, and to give him possession of such facts as will enable 
him to understand, and constantly bear in remembrance, that each 
of his acts in the discharge of any public function imposed upon 
him does really influence the happiness and interest of these mil- 
lions. It is on the perception of this truth in its multifarious ap- 
plications that the fineness of sensibility of the political conscience 
must ultimately depend, bringing to bear upon each political as 
well as social act of a man’s life the whole force of the golden 
precept, do unto others as ye would that others should do to 
you. Itis into the want of this perception that we must ulti- 
mately analyze all political corruption, so far as it has its sources 
in ignorance and not in wilful and ingrained depravity; and such 
depravity itself we have learned of late years more and more to 
connect with a perverted or neglected education, in whatever 
ranks of life we find it. 

Ignorance, then, again meets us as the evil to be eradicated ; 
and whatever supplauts ignorance supplants political corruption, 
since the political range is so wide that no knowledge gained can 
fail to throw a direct or reflected light upon the principles and 
persons of the political drama. But the sodea t. es re- 
quired is a knowledge of the general course of political parties in 
our time, and of the laws which regulate our relations to one 
another. To give an honest and intelligent vote at an election of a 
Member of Parliament, involves at least a broad view of the con- 
duct of the political parties to which the candidates profess adhe- 
rence, or towards which they tend; a decided conviction upon what 
are called the leading questions of the day; and sufficient know- 
ledge of the personal character and talents of the candidates to 
avoid sending fools or knaves to do the work of the nation. Now, 
we are not inclined to depreciate the advances made during the 
last twenty years in general knowledge and public morality. 
But we cannot flatter ourselves with the belief that in either 
of the three points mentioned one-tenth part of the persons 
who give their votes at elections have sufficient accurate 
knowledge even to give them an interest in elections, apart 
from the noise, show, expense, and general excitement which 
have usually prevailed. Suppose elections were left to the 
simple convictions of individual electors, all solicitation put 
a stop to, and each elector left perfectly at his ease to give 
his vote as he chose, or to withhold it if he chose: does any 
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man who knows anything of our constituencies imagine that 
half of them on the average would trouble themselves to leave 
their occupations and record their votes? We have no doubt 
whatever on this point ; and it is in this vacancy of genuine in- 
terest resulting from the absence of genuine knowledge that cor- 
rupting agencies and corrupt motives find an ample and undis- 
puted facility of operation. Our practical conclusion is, that all 

rsons who feel the immeasurable importance of honesty and in- 

lligence in the primary political processes in this country must 
bestir themselves, each in his natural sphere of action, to dissemi- 
nate the facts and ideas of which political science consists, among 
those who at present are ignorant of the one and insensible to the 
other. 

This may be pronounced a barren truism stuck to the tail of a 
wiredrawn exordium. Truism it unquestionably is, if every ob- 
vious truth neglected in practice is a truism. But barren it need 
not be, if the train of thought which has led to it show it to any 
of our readers with a new force. It becomes in fact but a com- 
pendious expression for the only method by which free institutions 
can be made to work purely. Hitherto they have worked very 
corruptly in England. An wra has come in which men of all 

ties agree, in words, that such corruption is eating into the 
Peart of our representative and governmental systems, and must 
be checked by all available means. We point to a means which 
each man can for himself put in operation, going to the root of 
the evil—to political ignorance, resulting in an indifference which 
leaves the ground open for all manner of selfish and corrupt mo- 
tives. But there is a specific neglect on the part of the upper and 
even the middle classes, which we have in view in our remarks. 
We complain of them, that they take no pains, use no organized 
efforts, to fit their poorer fellow voters for the discharge of the 
electoral duty, but satisfy themselves that they do their duty as 
citizens and politicians if at an election they form themselves into 
committees and use their utmost efforts to procure the votes re- 
uired to return their candidate. It appears to us that they would 
th be doing their civic duty better, doing far more for the 
promotion of their political opinions if those opinions are well 
unded, and certainly doing more for the enlightenment of their 
umbler neighbours, if they did not limit their efforts to the mere 
istration and canvassing of voters, but met those humbler 
neighbours from time to time and discussed with them all matters of 
a political character, even down to the separate clauses of special acts 
of Parliament. In most boroughs, we fancy, during the excitement 
of the times succeeding the Reform Bill, such meetings were held 
weekly or monthly. ‘they naturally fell into disrepute from the 
violence and ay irit inseparable from so vast a change—from 
the reaction that llowed the first great impulse, and the tendency 
of the victors to push on beyond the common sense and judgment 
of the country. And such errors might at any time interfere with 
the beneficial working of the like machinery. But, with a clear 
sense on the part of local leaders, of the importance, not of stimu- 
lating the partisan passions, but of enlightening the intellect of 
the constituencies, there is no necessity for repeating the errors of 
a revolutionary period; and, those errors excepted, such discus- 
sional meetings, in which rich and poor meet, ask questions, proffer 
ments, and bring forward facts, would form the best conceiv- 
able means for diffusing a political education through a people 
called to discharge political duties. And if Members of Parlia- 
ment would have the resolution to face the inconveniences of re- 
gularly taking their share in such meetings,—though, of course, 
not so often as the local political leaders,—we cannot but think 
they would find themselves the better able to sustain an inde- 
endent and an intelligent part in the national legislation. We 
o not address those whose ambition is of a more selfish character. 


LAND BLOCKADE OF RUSSIA. 
Ir is not only in this country that a sense of unfairness exists and 
is expressed on account of the position in which the trade of Rus- 
sia is placed. The same feeling manifests itself in St. Petersburg 











| 


vast proportion of its extent entirely flat, and during the winter 
months it is travered in sledges with equal facility inan direction, 
irrespectively of roads. Political reasons have dndaced the Rus. 
sian Government to divert the course of trade as much as possible 
to the port of St. Petersburg and to that of Riga; Riga being more 
especially intended to rival the natural ports of Poland. The 
natural ports of Russian Poland, indeed, are the havens in that 
strip of Prussian territory which intervenes between the former 


| kingdom and the sea—Dantzic, Elbing, Kénigsberg, and Memel, 





amongst our own countrymen. It is well known that English 
firms have long been established there in connexion with firms in | 


The Vistula is a natural path for the whole of Poland, and for 
much of Russian Grodno; but even the trade of the district which 
has Moscow for its centre, and that which is forced to the port of 
St. Petersburg, can with equal facility be directed to the Prussian 
frontier. What is lost by an increase of land-carriage is gained at 
sea: in a great number of cases, for example, the average distance 
will be increased from 630 miles to 800, but at sea there will be 
a saving of 500 miles. Cracow and Poland are already within the; 
limit of the Continental railway system; and lines projected from 
Dantzic and Posen and from Posen to Cracow will soon be com. 
pleted. Prussia, therefore, is the natural outlet of a large propor. 
tion of outward trade. 

To any natural commerce between Russia and Prussia on the one 
side, and to Prussia and the rest of the world on the other, politi- 
cal free trade would find some scruple in offering an objection. It 
is true that during war-time military considerations must prevail 
above all others; and that even in the interest of commerce, since 
commerce is chiefly to be benefited by closing the war as speedily 
and effectually as possible. In this respect the protracted war for 
the partial indulgence of commerce is something like an inversed 
—— of credit; the cost being as it were endured by instalment, 
although the loss is greater in the long run than by a prompt ac- 
quittance of the obligation. The trade, however, at present carried 
on between this country and Russia, by the agency of Prussia, is 
far from being the trade usually and legitimately assigned toa 
neutral, The principle of permitting the goods of an enemy to 
pass free in neutral vessels, of course applies to goods which have 
come in the ordinary course of trade into the hands of neutrals, 
Connected as all civilized nations are by commerce, there must be 
few in which some produce of any one is not to be found amon 
trading stores, the bona fide property of the holder. Now, i 
the Prussian merchant had really been trading in Russian 
and afterwards had set himself to trade with an English market, 
the English Customhouse-officer, acting under military orders, 
would not needlessly tease the subject of a friendly power by asking 
him where he originally bought his goods, in order to discover the 
hostile taint. But that is not the case at present. The fact is 
peeees by the sudden and wholesale transfer of an entire commerce, 

roperly speaking, a large proportion of the trade thus reaching 
us is not Prussian trade at all; it is Russian trade, passing 
through Prussia merely for the name. 

Existing arrangements do not admit any effectual stoppage of 
that trade. It is not arrested by the blockade of the Baltic, which 
stops only one species of outlet for Russian commerce. We block- 
ade five hundred miles of her frontier, and leave five thousand 
miles unblockaded ; and the natural issue of a large peneerten is 
passively protected against our blockade by a nominal neutrality. 

Under these circumstances, there would appear only to be two 
alternatives for putting a stop to this trade which we intend to 
arrest. It is necessary that we should stop it, as a means of shut- 
ting up the resources of the enemy, and as an act of justice towards 
those whom our blockade injures, and to whom it is due that we 
should render the blockade effectual. One course would be, as in 
the last war, to require a certificate of origin. There might be 
some difficulty in so far retracing recent steps ; but it does not seem 
impossible, if on militar poenon, we could obtain the concurrence 
of France. The other plan would be, to bring Prussia to an abso- 
lute account, and to drive her from her pretended neutrality. We 
could then march across to her North-eastern border, and blockade 
the land outlets as well as the marine outlets of Russia. 





HOPEFUL TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


this country, and time has been allowed for those firms to wind up | ALttHoven the cholera continues to increase, the ratio during the 


their affairs, or indeed to abide in case the war should come to | 


a speedier conclusion than is anticipated. Such allowances are 
always made in civilized countries. The feeling is, that by the 
effect of our Orders in Council, liberalizing the treatment of an | 
enemy’s goods in foreign ships, a permission is given for an unfair 
use of the “ neutral”; and it follows that those who obey the 
law in its spirit as well as its letter suffer an injury for the ad- 
vantage of those who evade the law. It is true that the com- 
plaint partakes of the vexation of the legitimate trader at seeing 
the profit made by the smuggler. It frequently happens that | 
honesty requires a sacrifice, and it is usually reckoned that in the 


last three weeks has not been nearly so great as that during the 
first four or five. How far this may follow from the fact that the 
disease has already established itself, and is now devouring its 
weekly allowance with some degree of regularity, or from counter- 


| acting precautions, it would perhaps be impossible to determine, 


The observation of medical men, however, has suggested the 
opinion that the activity and extent of the disease exceed the 
ratio of the mortality. It has been observed, too, that the greatest 
of all nuisances which existed at the last visitation has been re- 
moved—there is no longer the same absurd indifference to the pre- 
monitory symptoms. At the same time, perhaps we are justified 


long run its sacrifices are repaid to it. There is, however, poor | in doubting whether there is the same unreasoning panic. The 
comfort in telling the trader, when he says that we positively en- | experience of the previous visitations has not been wholly without 
courage smuggling, that he will have compensation in the tranquil | effect ; people have learned that medicine can do something, al- 
conscience of old age or in the other world. Commercially, the though not everything; and, without assuming a death-sentence on 


assurance would not bear a eg in the market. 
We have already stated t 


produce finds its way through Prussia. Such is the present fact. 


| the first qualm, they are more ready to take competent advice as 
at a large proportion of the Russian | soon as their health becomes irregular. 


In another respect there is a decided improvement. If we 


An able paper in the September number of the Journal of the wasted the previous opportunities afforded by the visitation of 


Statistica 


Society of London shows, that in this adaptation to a | cholera, the present lesson is not equally thrown away: systema- 


channel the Russian exports are following an altogether natural | tic inquiry is instituted, under authority, to discover the cause, 


course. In many respects the trade of that country is totally un- 
like any other. It is to a large extent carried on with British 
capital, in the form of advances. The surface of the land is for a 





or if that be impossible, to make such approaches towards a just 
conjecture of the cause in its general nature as may give greater 
certainty to the treatment. Not, indeed, that it is necessary to 
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it the absolute discovery ; for, unlike railway accidents, the 
= of cholera appears thas far to be really inscrutable. We 
have as yet no suflicient data for surmising with any confidence 
even the direction in which the converging lines of evidence are 
likely to point out the precise origin. Many kinds of causes have 
been conjectured, many kinds of treatment have been adopted, 
and the advocates and experimentalists report some degree of suc- 
cess for the most opposite methods. From this it might be sup- 
1 that the cause is not specific, but general; that cholera 
iginates not in a virus communicated by contact or infection, 
but in a state of the patient’s general bodily health. 
There appears, however, to be one circumstance common to most 
of the different modes of treatment—it is an inference that cholera 
nires a considerable depression of the vital powers generally, 
that a restoration of the vital powers generally contributes to 
the cure. In this way different modes of treatment might be ex- 
since there is so much sympathy between the vital func- 
tions in their activity, that a treatment which would call one class 
into energetic action might collaterally impart a stimulus to an- 
other, and so cure without a direct appeal to the cause. The gene- 
ral conception, however, is important for the public at large, as 
onggesting at least one negative rule for the regimen which would 
conduce to the preservation of health. Anything may be regarded 
as a predisposing cause which either directly or by reaction con- 
tributes to the depression of the vital powers. Intemperance, 
fear, fasting, unwholesome diet, over-fatigue, over-excitement and 
consequent exhaustion, are probably among the most frequent 
—— causes; and these causes most people have more or 
ess under command. If we were to say that the man who can 
keep in general good health and spirits is less likely to be at- 
tacked by cholera, we should express a truism which 1s far from 
being practically a bad rule for guidance. 


RAILWAY CAUSATION. 

“Tre cause of the accident was at present a mystery to him. 
.... His own mind was in a state of darkness as to the cause of 
the accident..... After they had been sitting so many hours, 
they were nearly in the same state of ignorance as to the cause 
of the accident as they were when they commenced the inquiry.” 
—These were the expressions which Coroner Wakley used while 
directing the Jury in an inquest undertaken to discover the cause 
of the death of John Allen, engine-driver, in the accident on the 
North London Railway. ‘The Jury fulfilled the implied direction 
of its Coroner, and obediently found it impossible to discover the 
cause of the death. There is indeed something peculiarly mys- 
terious about the causes of railway accidents: those who are 
charged to investigate them seem to have most difficulty in hitting 
upon the truth, while those who stand around are in no such ob- 
scurity. 

Non, the causes of railway accidents were to a certain extent 
foreseen before the railways themselves existed. The prophets of 
evil have often been the subject of a joke. Lardner declared that 
the speed contemplated would be dangerous to human life, and 
the Quarterly Review asserted that the iphabitants of Woolwich 
might as soon trust themselves “to be fired off upon one of Con- 
greve’s ricochet rockets.” Railways have been established, and 
people have trusted themselves; and yet the prophecy of the 
crokers whom we thought so silly has actually been realized by 
the managers of railways, with a negligence which amounts to 
malice prepense; asif they thought it a pity that such predictions 
should go a-begging, and resolved to substantiate them out of a 
respect for prophecy in general. The public, who laughed at a 
danger foreseen by Lardner and the Quarterly, has expiated the 
ridicule in the most frightful manner ; and it is the railway mana- 

rs who, to complete the horrid joke, may laugh at the prophecies 
ulfilled, and at the public who disbelieved, in a wanton trust on 
what railway oo could accomplish if they pleased. 

The prophets indeed saw the result, but did not see how to 
work the problem. The laws of mechanics are all right; it is the 
laws of human motives that are at fault. There is nothing in the 
railway or its machinery which must essentially cause the collision 
of trains, or their sliding down inclines uncontrolled; and if the 
foreboders had said, men associated for purposes of profit will care 
too little for the life and limb of their fellow creatures to be 
trusted with such powers, the event shows that the prediction 
would have been right. But perhaps it required experience to 
suggest the idea that men could = so reckless. 

‘ossibly it was in a moral point of view that Mr. Wakley and 
the Jury found so much difficulty in discovering the causes of the 
accident on the North London; while the more witnesses were 
examined respecting the accident at Croydon, the greater the ob- 
security, though the causes were plain enough until they were 
investigated. In the North London, the main causes were, that a 
train was intrusted to careless drivers, who let the water in the 
boiler become exhausted ; that the train was too heavy for the 
steam-power attached to it; and that the servants in charge of it 
carelessly left the train on an incline without the engine attached. 
It is true that the same incline may have been traversed with an 





equal number of engines, with no greater steam-power, safely ; 

but it requires a very small knowledge of railway affairs to know | 

that sometimes the rails are much more slippery, and facilitate | 
ive motion, while they neutralize the action of the wheels or 
reaks. All this must known as well to railway-managers 
as to the public at large; and if trains are placed upon railways 
too heavy to be drawn, or to be stopped in slippery weather, that 
act is one of homicidal carelessness. Turn it how you will, in 


that instance the servants of the company risk human life, and 
human life is lost. 

On the other line, one company has one set of rules, by which 
it appears to abide with some degree of exactness, but not an ab- 
solute exactness. Another company has another set of rules, and 
pays a very slack attention to the regulations of the former. The 
result is, that a rapid passenger-train runs over a ballast-engine. 
Now there is no occasion to hunt minutely into the last and least 
proximate cause of the so-called “accident,” when the manifest 
predisposing causes are patent to all the world. Such affectation 
of nicety is only a contrivance for evading responsibility. If the 
individual drivers be convicted, that also is only an evasion; since 
the companies keep up a system of sharp driving, divided author- 
ity, and perplexed signals, which must neutralize all responsibility 
in their servants. 

Mr. Wakley must have found a moral difficulty in discovering 
the causes of such disasters—the difficulty of understanding how 
human motives can be so hardened; for if it were not some moral 
difficulty of that kind, we could only suppose that it was a very 
immoral difficulty. 





THE NEW AMERICAN EMIGRATION. 
Mr. Tuyen, the originator of the Massachusetts Emigration Aid 
Company, is not the first inventor who has proposed to turn a 
great natural motive power to a special purpose; and even if he 
should fail in his particular enterprise, he will not be the first to 
discover that all great motive powers are not manageable. The 
scheme is grand from its scale. Everybody knows the vast extent 
of the emigration from this country, at the rate of more than 
300,000 a year; last year the number was 329,000, and of these 
emigrants 230,000 went to the United States. There is alsoa 
great emigration to that country from other parts of Europe, and 
particularly from Germany. Last year more than 400,000 foreign- 
ers arrived in the United States. The great disposition of the Ame- 
ricans to a reémigration for the West has been a subject of stand- 
ing remark for the last twenty years. Thenew “notion” is, to 
convert this Westward stream of emigration into a power for mov- 
ing the engine of Free-soil opinion against the growth of the Slave- 
ry influence which abides in the Southern States. Those States 
have succeeded in overriding the Missouri Compromise, by procur- 
ing permission for the State of Nebraska and Kansas to adopt 
slavery, if the State should please, although it is North of the 
Compromise line. The agitators propose to buy up land in 
the new State, and to furnish ok facilities for emigration as 
shall settle that land with Free-soil settlers. It is not indeed sup- 
posed that all the individuals whose emigration is thus assisted 
can be pledged to Free-soil votes at the first State election; but it 
is calculated that they will be naturally of classes so imbued with 
the principle as to render the aggregate vote a matter of certainty. 

To further this movement, there on been branches of the as- 
seciation established in other States besides Massachusetts; and in 
New York city a great company has been established, which is to 
endow the whole movement with a thoroughly mercantile charac- 
ter—to make a profit by the sale of land in the new States, to 
organize the emigration-shipping better than it has been organized 
by some persons already in the trade, and to send its agents over 
to Europe with emigration-tickets—granting, as it were, excur- 
sion-tickets from the old country to a new settlement in life, and 
carrying the purchaser from any part of Germany, say, not only to 
the les States, but to the allotment if he likes to go West. 
The schemers already dream of ulterior movements: they talk of 
colonizing the vacant lands in the Slave States themselves; plant- 
ing electors who shall yield an overwhelming crop of votes at the 
elections, and, having grown into full citizenship, make Virginia 
herself give a Free-soil vote to Congress. 

It is indeed very doubtful whether any man can successfully at- 
tempt to direct the hundreds of thousands, whose motives for emi- 
gration are as diverse as their destinations ; whether the society 
could keep to itself a monopoly of its business, or pledge the West- 
ern emigration to the purposes of proselytism. It is not, however, 
as an agency, but as an evidence, that the movement is remarkable ; 
and for that reason, perhaps, we see assigned to it various motives. 
It is said to be a labour movement; it is said to have antagonists 
in the Know-nothings, who resist the introduction of foreign labour. 
Now it is almost as difficult to define the Know-nothing movement 
as it is to pack upall American notions into one concise expression. 
After “ Native Americanism” had beaten the semi-alien Irish Ca- 
tholicism at fighting in the open streets—after Pio Nono had made 
up his august mind not to establish a Cardinal Archbishop in 
America—the Romanists carried on their movement with a more 
wily quiet, and almost universally resorted to the tactics of hang- 
ing back at the elections; making friends with the Popular party, 
and lending their vote at the last, of course getting some influence in 
return. It is to counteract that movement that the men who had 
heretofore taken little part in politics came forward, almost simul- 
taneously, in all parts of the Union. The society is “ secret,” 
chiefly because not previously observed; organized, because the 
suggestion hits the very idea waiting for activity in the Native 
American mind ; but it has gone far to confound ordinary party dis- 
tinctions. Know-nothingism is as much a spontaneous movement, 
a natural organic phenomenon, as the wholesale shifting of the po- 
pulation Westward; and it is as little produced by individual agi- 
tators as Mr. Thayer has called over the millions from Europe. 

Led or not led, the movement will go on, and will produce its 
results. Michigan, in which, a few years ago, the settlers could 
barely outlive the year for starving—in which more recently the 
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farmers courted bankruptcy before they were fairly settled b 

speculations—is now one of the established granaries of the world. 
The great Salt Lake is — notwithstanding the roaring silli- 
ness of its institutions. The deserts over which Lewis and Clarke 
were followed by Hunt and a few eager adventurers are now 
claiming admission to the Union as States. Nothing is more 
striking at present in America than a certain uniformity in the 
action of its citizens, notwithstanding the wild individualism 
which they cultivate. The danger to their neighbours lies in 
that positive vitality, ever pressing outwards. Where it meets 
with a similar positive vitality, as in the British Colonies, the re- 
sults are active codperation. Where it encounters passive supine- 
ness or disorganization, it presses in. Cuba and Mexico are as 
much threatened by Know-nothingism as they are by Filibuster- 
ism; for the two ‘sms are only different names for the same thing. 


HOW THEY GET ON ELSEWHERE. 


SunsnInF, the economist tells us, is a blessing, for it is virtually 
repeal of taxes—it cheapens corn, and saves 45,000,000/. to the 
ople of this country. Well, if the economist gets a more distinct 
idea of the great orb and its influence on our planet by that mone- 
tary equivalent, there is no reason why the man should not trans- 
late the blessing into his owndialect. It is the sun still, although 
viewed from the Stock Exchange. The great orb feeds the hungry 
for the year—in itself a greater blessing than the saving of taxes. 
But we may find other equivalents. The Parliament man, for 
instance, may have the resort to prolific sun and bracing breezes 





— to him by very “ practical” considerations. Honourable | 
ember is tired; he has flagged at his duties through sheer | 


fatigue; he knows he let doubtful clauses pass—such as some in 
that very questionable Beer Bill; and he knows he hailed the post- 

mement of good bills till next session because he had not heart 
ir his work. He has his holiday now. He rushes away from 


hated Westminster— he feels the sun glow upon his skin, the wind | 


rush straight into his expanding chest ; and he is miraculously 
revivified, already! The grouse are rather wild, his “ bag” is dis- 


gracefully meagre; but it is wonderful how he stalks along, | 
gathering vigour, not weariness, at every step. The grouse fall, | 


@ sacrifice to Hygeia, but not a vain sacrifice. The legislator 
grows robust ; his views become healthy and hopeful; he is con- 
scious that his motion, not on “ Tuesdays,” but on the moors, 
is successful; his adjournment to that non-session is a vast amend- 


ment; and the bill-producing power he is breeding in that healthy | 


exercise will be a blessing to constituencies. 

Really the rest of the-universe is not only “a change” from the 
London season. Get away from “life” in its conventional aggre- 
gation, with its “ drainage,” and taste it at its sources. The very 


sounds that people the air of solitary places—the hundred vague | 


strains of the singing breezes, the moving herbs, the creaking trees, 
the insects, the voices of the beasts, varied by distance, and mingling 
in an audible stillness where some vein of distinct melody eludes the 
sense—answer to the life of the heart-pulse that you hear talking 
within. The bird rises from the rustling corn; the unseen beast 
rushes, like a sun shadow, across your path; the snake unwinds 
from the dried branch ; the herdsman’s voice spans the field with 
life; the voice of the child proclaims the unseen home with its 
clear gladness. Suddenly the winding path comes upon a secluded 
stile—a half-seen couple glide away in bashful coyness, and—can 
it be?—yes, it is, a local Paul and Virginia! ‘Truly life is going 
on in those regions, without much help from eminent persons. 

You go to sea, like your nephew ; you dance for a time upon the 
waters; at each third or fourth billow, the vessel dips smartly 
down, and the head-wind dashes the spray into your face. It is 
wonderful how pleasant it is to have cold water thrown upon one’s 
enterprise, in proper season. And what a relish the salt has! 
Look over the taffrail: the very motion of the waters, never 
ceasing, provokes the loving admiration of man, who hates cold 
obstruction and lifeless decay. But see beneath those sudden 
flashes, those interwoven lines of light—are they not the path of 
our scaly fellow creatures? Now dip your hand into the cool 
salt wave, and a spark or two clings to it: is it animal life, stirred 
up by every motion to visible pulsation, blushing a pale-green 
dotthe light; or is it lightning’s self, sown in the sea, and vege- 
tating in a phosphorescent mouldiness of the ocean? Who can 
tell—except that life exists in endless variety of form, and beyond 
the race of active motion? Where is life?—rather ask, where is 
it not? 

You mount the steep ascent, say from fair old Florence, young 
compared to the legends that = the Val d’Arno; you rest your 
limbs, enjoying their repose rather than weary with action; you 
a and listen to the air thick with the buzz of countless life. You 
look down upon the bank, and there, within a space that your 
arms could span, you see the tribes as countless—the ant busy in 
his untiring path—the mantis simulating prayer in his rapacious 
-watch—the grasshopper, a troop of the tribe—beetles without end 
in every shade of metallic lustre; nations of life within the scope 
of one fixed survey. And that is but one square yard or so where 
the whole atmosphere resounds with miniature clamours; while 
the voice of man comes ringing over the native land of song, and 
the sands of Arno give the last novelty to the world of opera. 
It is awful to see, bureaus and administration notwithstanding, 
what an amount of local self-government there is in the universe 
—awful, but instructive, invigorating, restoring the heart as well 
as head and limbs of him that studies ; for to travel is to study, in 
a library which restores to manhood the wisdom of childhood. 
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WEISS’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT 
REFUGEES." 
AttHoveH not devoid of a strong national feeling, which induces 
the author to ascribe a greater influence to the French Protestant 
Refugees over the peoples among whom they took shelter than is 
strictly accurate, besides occasionally pushing fulness to minute- 
ness, this history is a valuable work. i. Weiss brings to his task 
special research, a varied knowledge, and considerable impartiality, 
When we consider the difficulties under which the em 














were placed at the outset, he may seem to bear a little too hard 
| upon their conduct—as Frenchmen, indeed, rather than religion- 
ists ; but his general judgments are sound and moderate, and not 
wanting in a subdued indignation when describing the perse- 
cutions to which the Protestants were subject or the Fitical 
folly of their persecutors. He also explains the causes which in- 
duced the Government before the time of Louis the Fourteenth to 

regard them with suspicion, and rendered them unpopular with 
the masses, 

From the appearance of the Huguenots as a powerful body until 
| their reduction by Richelieu at the siege of La Rochelle, the cir- 
| cumstances of the times and the necessities of their position created 
| an imperium in imperio quite incompatible with the modern idea 
| of the power of the state. The Protestants garrisoned fortresses, 
| established a sort of militia, and had regular representative bodies, 
| through whom the King communicated to his Protestant subjects, 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew and the confusion of the civil 
wars might render this organization indispensable to the safety 
of the Huguenots; the opinion of that age, accustomed to political 
anomalies, would less object to this independence than our own. 
Still there was the fact of a powerful political and military organ- 
ization practically acting with the national enemies if it thought 
fit, and putting its own interpretation on its own allegiance. It 
is true that, in theory, this organization only related to religious 
| matters ; but secular are in fact so mixed up with religious affairs, 
that it is practically impossible to separate them; nor can armed 
bodies be met by paper stipulations, when perhaps a disputed 
construction is the original ground of the quarrel. The historian’s 
| picture of their religious and political organization, as confirmed, 
| not created by the edict of Nantes, will convey a clear idea of the 
| difficulty it must have imposed upon a government. 

“The religious and political organization of the Calvinists was anterior to 
| the edict of Nantes, which modified it we gy? the assembly of Sau- 

mur gave it its last development, and established, in all reality, a representa- 
tive republic in the bosom of the absolute monarchy. 

“The religious constitution of the Protestants reposed upon the consisto- 
ries, the colloquies, the provincial synods, and the national synods, 

“Every church formed a consistory—that is to say, a little democratic 
council, composed of ministers, deacons, and elders. It met weekly. At 
its meetings took place the division of the alms collected in the assembl 

need 





of the faithful. Faults committed by members of the church were deno’ 
especially those contrary to ecclesiastical discipline. It was investi 
whether the guilty — were deserving of private exhortation or of publie 
excommunication. case of disobedience, the delinquent was denounced 
to the colloquy. ° 

“The colloquies met every three months. They were composed of two 
deputies from each consistory of a certain district, and they decided the 
affairs which the first council had been unable to terminate. In them were 
fixed the sums that should be sent to Protestants persecuted for religion’s 
sake. Censure was passed on elders, deacons, aspirants to orders, and minis- 
ters, who had gone astray from their duties ; and all members of a consistory 
who had been guilty of prevarication were dismissed from their funetions. 

“The provincial synods met oncea year. In them each colloquy was 
represented by two deputies, and all the affairs of the province were discussed. 
Young clergymen who desired promotion to the ministry were examined. 
The rate of payment of the pastors was fixed according to the amount of the 
sums received in the general collection made by the consistories. To each 
parish its minister was assigned, and choice-was made of professors of theology. 

“The general or national synods were convoked every three years; but 
political circumstances often prevented their meeting. These assemblies 
were composed of lay and ecclesiastical deputies from all the provinces of 
the kingdom. They elected the moderator, or pa by a plurality of 
voices. ‘They judged the appeals of the provincial synods. They gave final 
decisions in questions of dogma and discipline, and the statutes they enacted 
had force of ow in all the churches. 

“The government of the Reformed Church was, it is here seen, arranged 
entirely upon the representative system ; for it consisted of assemblies subor- 
dinate one to the other, and all formed by means of election. The consis- 
tories were subject to the colloquies, the colloquies to the provincial synods, 
the provincial synods to the national synad. The lowest ranks of this hier- 
archy were in immediate contact with the people. The consistories were com- 

| posed of pastors and elders named by the people, or at least admitted into 
those assemblies with the people’s publicly expressed adhesion. The collo- 
quies were formed of deputies named by the consistories; the provincial 
synods, of deputies named by the colloquies; the national synods, of repre- 
sentatives designated by the provincial synods. In the hands of a minority 
which was only too frequently oppressed, such a government had necessarily 
great vigour. Discipline was maintained as a means of union for all the 
| adherents of the Reformed religion, as a meaus of defence against a dominant 
and jealous church. There was mutual observation and watchfulness; and 
the measures adopted were rapid and efficacious, because they were suscepti- 
ble of being carried into instant execution, and always conformable to the 
general interest of the party. bd ° ° 

“The political constitution of the Protestants was, like their religious 
constitution, democratic and representative. Its bases were provincial coun- 
cils, circular assemblies, and general assemblies. 

‘* The provincial councils were composed of the notables of each provinee 
charged to watch over the maintenance of the rights and privileges granted 
to the party. They looked into complaints preferred by those of their reli- 
gion, and transmitted their succinct exposition to the deputies-general 
charged to obtain from the King redress of their grievances. The provincial 

* History of the French Protestant Refugees, from the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes to the present time. By Charles Weiss, Professor of History at the Lycée 
B parte. Translated, with the assistance ofthe Author, by Frederick Hardman. 
Published by Blackwood and Sons. 
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councils were anterior to the assembly of Saumur ; but their regular meet- 
ings dated only from that epoch, and subsisted, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Court, until the taking of La Rochelle. The circles established 
by that assembly in 1611, on the model of those of Germany, were each 
composed of several provinces. The name of circular assembly was given to 
the meeting of the delegates from the provincial councils. Any province of 
the circle had a right to convoke it when danger menaced one or several 
churches, or the generality of the churches of France and Béarn. Did the 
danger become too pressing, the assemblage of circles, intruding upon the 
Royal prerogative, took upon itself to convoke a general political assembly. 

“The general assemblies were held in a somewhat irregular manner. 
They were receded, and sometimes succeeded, by provincial political as- 
semblies. In the first case, these named the deputies of the future general 
assembly, and digested the documents that were to be submitted to its deli- 
berations. In the second case, they received a report on the decisions 
adopted. The edict of Nantes permitted these general assemblies, but on 
the express condition that they should be authorized by the King. Without 
such authorization they lost their legal character, and were held to be sedi- 
tious. From the promulgation of Henry IV.’s edict to 1629, nine general 
assemblies took place. i 

“In principle, the general assemblies had but one well-defined object— 
it was the election of the deputies-general, and subsequently, the designation 
of six candidates to the general deputation, from which the King selected 
two commissioners of the Reformed religion to be present near his person in 
the interval between the sessions; but in fact their functions extended to 
all things that concerned the party. As long as Henry IV. lived, they did 
not overstep the restricted circle allotted to them; but under the reign of 
Louis XIII. they constituted themselves sovereign assemblies—following 
the example of the Dutch States-General—and provoked disturbances and 

bellion. 

6 “Such was the formidable organization given to the Protestant party 
by the assembly of Saumur, and which subsisted until the taking of La 
Rochelle.” 

The religious war of Richelieu was directed to the overthrow of 
the secular power of the Huguenots. When he had accomplished 
that object, the great Cardinal respected their religious privileges, 
and in fact secured them full toleration. The cause of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s revocation of the edict of Nantes is not very easily 
explained. Religious motives or ecclesiastical influence operating 
upon an exhausted mind and body could not have caused it; 
for Louis was at that time in the very prime of life, and not 
over scrupulous in dealing with the Pope when his own objects 
were in question. Besides, he had changed his original policy of 
moderation in early manhood, twenty years before the final revo- 
cation. M. Weiss discards the religious theory : indeed, Louis at 
that time hated the Ultramontane party a great deal more than he 
did the Huguenots. In 1672, when he was scheming the sub- 
jugation of the United Provinces, he made the heresy of the Dutch 
a reason for their intended overthrow: but that was thirteen years 
before his final revocation. It is probable, as M. Weiss seems to 
think, that the overweening pride of the despot—brooking no op- 
position even in a matter of opinion—was at the bottom of the 
whole affair. Though hardly to be apprehended by our age even 
with the example of the Emperor of Russia before us, the great 
creations of the Elizabethan poets have realized the blindness, vast- 
ness, and hardness of this passion, and the lengths to which, as in 
the case of Pharoah, it would go. “ Th’ enormous faith of many 
made for one ” rendered such wholesale persecution and cruelty 
possible in the age which believed the doctrine of divine right. 

In fact, the revocation and the previous preparations for it were 

pular in France. Leligious ignorance and its concomitant 

igotry were gratified ; debtors got a ready way of paying their 
debts or postponing payment, by the obstacles opposed to Protest- 
ant creditors. 
downfall of a prosperity which they were too lazy and unenter- 
prising to share. It was Protestant industry that created the 
manufactures and almost the foreign trade of France ; while it 
greatly improved its agriculture. 

“ Richelieu’s Edict of Pardon was, for the Protestants, the inauguration of 
anew wra. Deprived of their places of refuge, and of their political organi- 
gation, gradually excluded from court employments and from almost all 
civil posts, it was fortunately impossible for them to impoverish themselves 
by luxury and idleness. Compelled to apply themselves to agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures, they abundantly compensated themselves for the former 
restraints. The vast plains they possessed in Béarn and the Western pro- 
vinees were covered with rich harvests. In Languedoc, the cantons peo- 
pled by them became the best cultivated and the most fertile, often in spite 
of the badness of the soil. Thanks to their indefatigable labour, this province, 
80 long devastated by civil war, arose from its ruins. In the mountainous 
diocese of Alais, which includes the lower Cevennes, the chestnut-tree 
furnished the inhabitants with a ready-made bread, which those pious people 
compared to the manna with which God satisfied the Israelites in the desert. 
The Aigoal and the Esperou, the most elevated of that chain of mountains, 
were covered with forests and pastures, in which their flocks grazed. On 
the Esperou was remarked a plain enamelled with flowers, and abounding in 
springs of water, which maintained a fresh vegetation during the summer's 
most ardent heat. The inhabitants called it the Hort-Diou, that is to say, 
the Garden of God. That part of the Vivarais designated Montagne pro- 
duced corn in such great abundance that it exceeded the wants of the con- 
sumers. ‘The diocese of Uzés also yielded corn in abundance, and exquisite 
oil and wine. In the diocese of Nismes, the valley of Vaunage was celebrated 
for the richness of its vegetation. The Protestants, who possessed within 
its limits more than sixty temples, called it Little Canaan. The skilful 
vine-dressers of Berri restored its former prosperity to that district. Those 


of the Pays Messin became the élite of the population of more than twenty- | 


five villages ; the gardeners of the same province brought their art to a degree 
of perfection previously unknown. 

“The Protestants = A dwelt in towns devoted themselves to manufactures 
and trade, and displayed an activity, an intelligence, and at the same time 
an integrity, which perhaps have never been surpassed in any country. In 
Guienne, they took possession of almost the whole of the wine-trade; in the 
two governments of Brouage and Oleron, a dozen Protestant families had 
the monopoly of the trade in saltand wine, which annually amounted to from 
1,200,000 to 1,500,000 livres. At Sancerre, by their persevering industry, 
and by the spirit of order that animated them, the Protestants became, as 
was admitted by the intendant, superior to the Catholics in numbers, 
wealth, and consideration. In the généralité of Alencon, almost all the 
trade passed through the hands of about four thousand Protestants, Those 


Cupidity, jealousy, envy, were delighted at the | 


of Rouen attracted to their town a host of wealthy foreigners, especi 
Dutch, to the great benefit of the country.” J Se 

M. Weiss enters at length into the particular manufactures im- 
proved or created by the Protestants; but one must suflice for us. 

“The beautiful paper-manufactures in Auvergne and the Angoumois were 
also in their hands. They had mills at Ambert, at Thiers, at Chamaliéres, 
near Clermont. Those at Ambert produced the best paper in Europe. The 
best printing of Paris, Amsterdam, and London, was done upon the Am- 
bert paper. This manufacture supported a great number of families, and 
brought in every year more than 80,000 crowns. The manufactures of the 
Angoumois were not less flourishing and famous, Six hundred mills were 
at work in that province, and its papers rivalled those of Auvergne. The 
Dutch and English took immense quantities of them, as well for their 
own use as for that of other countries in the North of Europe. In the 
généralité of Bordeaux, the canton of Casteljaloux, which was almost en- 
tirely peopled by Protestants, also od several paper-mills, whose 
products were exported for the use of the Dutch printers.” 

The well-grounded prospect of becoming the principal manufac- 
turing country of Europe, which France possessed nearly two cen- 
| turies ago, was destroyed by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
| For this the genuine bigots would care nothing. The mass of the 
; people would not be able to understand it. The King probably 
| did not comprehend the full consequences of his conduct. Part he 

saw, and tried to prevent, by forbidding the emigration of laymen; 
| but he could not stop the natural results of his cruelty and breach 
of faith. The most educated, industrious, and enterprising in- 
| habitants of France, forsook her, carrying with them their know- 
| ledge, their skill, their business habits, and as much of their capi- 
| tal as they could realize. Many of them also took with them a 
deep hatred towards the Monarch, which they manifested in act by 
bearing arms against him. 

The volume before us contains a rapid sketch of the history of 
| the Huguenots ix France from the development of their power till 
| their finalexpatriation. The main object of the historian is to trace 
| their fortunes in the countries wherein they took refuge ; in Eng- 
| land, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, the North of Europe, and 
| America, That task is executed with great pains, and after much 
| research among the archives of the Refugees, but at a length which 

will have more attraction to those who from any cause may take a 

special interest in the subject, than for the general publle, As 

has already been observed, an allowable national feeling is ex- 

hibited in the disposition to make the most of the influence of the 
| Refugees in the countries wherein they settled; not only in com- 
merce and manufactures, in which undoubtedly they were as 
greatly beneficial to the land of their adoption as injurious to 
France, but in arms, in letters, and the humanities in general. In 
this exposition the reader will find a good deal of new and curious 
information respecting an event whose results have been po — 
talked about though very little known in their details. He wi 
also be introduced to a variety of celebrities, some of whom he will 
hear of for the first time. 

In America, Switzerland, parts of Germany, Russia, and the 
Northern kingdoms, the influence of the Refugees was slight and 
local, though in America and Denmark particular men might rise 
to distinction. In England, Holland, and Prussia, the effects 
were considerable, but not so great as our author estimates, 
and more by amalgamation than by independent operation. 
Owing to the policy of the Elector of Brandenburg and his son the 
first King of Prussia, as well as to the disastrous effects of the 
German wars of the seventeenth century, the direct improvement 
was greatest in Prussia. War had destroyed industry, left tg 





of the country nearly void; and, independently of religious feeling, 
the ruling sovereigns had the sagacity to see the benefits that wo 
flow from encouraging a skilful and industrious people. Some 
of the grants present a terrible picture of the ravages of war’ in 
Germany. 

It is remarkable that the least numerous bodies have preserved 
their national character the longest. In Russia there is a remote 
colony of Refugees that still wear the costume and speak the French 
of the time of Louis the Fourteenth. In the more densely peopled 
countries, the greater numbers of the French have preserved nei- 
ther race, nor name, nor language, nor the particular form of faith 
for which their ancestors suffered. Here is the result in England. 

“Until the end of the reign of Louis XV. the descendants of the Refugees 
continued thus to succour those French Protestants whom religious intole- 
rance accumulated in galleys and prisons. But towards the end of the 
eighteenth century they themselves became entire strangers fo the land 
abandoned by their ancestors, and did but vaguely call it to . Gra- 
dually absorbed in the nation that welcomed them, they had ceased to be 
French. The transformation was slow, but continual and inevitable. Its 
progress may be traced in the successive disappearance of the churches 
founded at the beginning of the Refuge. In the reigns of James IL. and 
William III. there were thirty-one of > al in London. In 1731, they were 
already reduced to twenty, but these were crowded. Nine were cli 
between 1731 and 1782. Of the eleven that remained at the latter date, se- 
veral approached their end, and subsisted only by aid from without. At the 
present day their number is reduced to two ; and soon, doubtless, the church 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, heir to that of Threadneedle Street, instituted by 
Edward VI., will alone assemble, for the celebration of Calvinist worship, 
the last remnant of the Refuge. In the course of the eighteenth century, 
the churches founded in the English provincial towns almost all adopted the 
Anglican liturgy, and the French tongue and the Reformed ritual disappeared 
together. The same was the case in Edinburgh, Dublin, and in the other 
| colonies formed in Scotland and Ireland by the Refugees. Although there is 
| no longer any French service performed in Dublin, that city sti 
two consistories holding funds proceeding from the liberality of their found- 
| ers. The interest of this capital is applied to the relief of poor Protestants 
| of French origin. It is not very long since a pension was still paid to the 
| daughter of the last French pastor. The colony of Portarlin remained 


longest true to the customs and language of their ancestors. It was only in 
1817 that English was substituted, in celebration of divine worship, for 
the old French of Louis XIV.’s time, which had been preserved in si 
purity up to that date. 
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“ A fortuitous circumstance accelerated, at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, the definitive amalgamation of the descendants of the Refu- 
gees with the English. The fierce wars of the Republic, the Continental 
system, and the long struggle which lasted till the end of the Empire, 
having revived the old hatred between France and England, the descendants 
of the exiles, whose interests were completely identified with thoee of the 
English, would no longer avow their origin. Most of them changed their 
names, by translating them into English. The Lemaitres called themselves 
Masters ; the Leroys, King; the Tonneliers, Cooper; the Lejeunes, Young; 
the Leblanca, White; the Lenoirs, Black; the Loiseaus, Bird. Thence- 
forward the French colony in London no longer existed. At the present 
day the only vestige of it that remains is in the Spitalfields district, where a 
few thousand artisans, for the most part poor, still betray their origin less 
by their language than by their costume, which bears some resemblance to 

at of the corresponding class in Louis XIV.’s time. The architecture of 
the houses they inhabit resembles that of the workmen of Lille, Amiens, and 
the other manufacturing towns of Picardy. The custom of working in cel- 
lars, or in glazed garrets, is also borrowed from their original country. The 

ed memes of this artisan colony remember, that in their youth the 
children amused themselves with games derived from France and unknown 
to the children of the indigenous families. To this day the English recog- 
nize the descendants of the Refu by the vivacity of their character, and 
by certain phrases peculiar to them. Although they consider them their 
fellow citizens, they are apt to reproach them with levity and frivolity, and 
with not observing the Sabbath with sufficient strictness. The Spitalfields 
workmen themselves seem to have little recollection of their foreign origin. 
Nevertheless, in their old age, they frequently claim the right of ending 
their days in the French Hospital, which they call their Providence.” 


MORRISON ON LABOUR AND CAPITAL.* 
Ir instead of “ Labour and Capital,” in the title of this very able 
book, the author had written “Labourers and Capitalists,” he 
would have given to his readers a more vivid idea of what they 
would find in his work than he has now done, although perhaps 
he would not have so accurately defined it. For Mr. Morrison is 


a man whose sympathies are too warm to permit him to dwell in| 


abstractions; nor can he rest satisfied with enunciating and im- 
proving the stern truths of political economy. His mind has 
moved onwards until it has descried a pass out of the gloomy vale 
to which political economy at first sight appears to have consigned 
the multitude. But he never permits his philanthropy to get the 
better of his judgment. He neither diminishes nor conceals an 

part of the fiat which calls upon the masses in every age, and wi 

continue to call upon them, for the exercise of self-government 


both active and — labour and ce er abour fre- 


quently passing beyond the limits of pleasurable action, and for 
imposing for a time absolute restraint on passions to 
which the world of life from man to the reptile owes its perpetua- 
tion. Yet while accepting, proving, and illustrating all these 
conditions by well-considered facts and irrefragable arguments, he 
shows that the future of the labouring classes may become as 
> as that of their social superiors. 

“Tf the labouring part of the community were raised to the position 
So been here attempted to - represented, their nmnang * would ust 
on a great improvement upon their present circumstances, but it wou 
probably be, waew the whole, a for the majority of human characters, the 
condition most desirable in itself. That neither idleness, luxuries, nor ex- 
pensive vanities and taste, are required for i, needles the man who has 
comfortable diet, clothes and lodgings, freedom from oppression, and a moderate 
share of leisure and means for mental improvement, has as good a chance 
of happiness as external circumstances can furnish him with—are trite and 
admitted maxims, which are not the less true and important because they 
are ignored in most men’s practice. Looking to man’s animal structure 
physiologists would certainly pronounce that a very considerable amount of 
muscular labour is conducive to its perfect action; and, looking to his dou- 
ble nature, it is hardly less certain that much occupation of the body in 
useful labour is a great preventive or cure for manifold disorders of his 
moral being.” 

The spirit of the work may not inadequately be gathered from 
the following passage. 

“If all that political economy could do for the working classes were to 
demonstrate the impossibility of elevating their condition by attacks upon 
the Property or interference with the free action of other classes, such a ne- 
— result, although very necessary to be established, could not be a satis- 

tory resting-place to the mind. at the majority of every nation should 
never rise considerably above the level of their present condition ; that there 
should always be nearly as much actual privation among the very poorest class 
as at present; that the comparative comfort of the better-paid workin 
men should never become more secure and complete; that the elevating an 
refining influence of mental culture should never become much more general ; 
that a large portion of the nation should live under constant liability to fall 
into crime or gross vice from the pressure of want or the breaking down of 
the fences of self-respect and domestic decencies which guard other classes 
from the gupaser forms of evil-doing—would be a prospect not to be contem- 
plated by any with satisfaction ; least of all could it be satisfactory for those 
portions of the poorer classes who have begun to reflect upon their position, 
and to compare it with that of other classes. But there is no necessity for 
resting in any such negative conclusion ; since the same fundamental truths 
respecting the laws determining the income of the working classes, which 
condemn many of the schemes proposed for increasing it, serve equally to in- 
dicate the means by which it may really be augmented. 

“ This subject has in fact been anticipated in the summary of the laws of 
‘wages which was given in the seventeenth chapter. The increase of national 
capital, the regulation of population, increased efficiency of the individual 
workman, increased motives tor his exertions, habits of saving, and the judi- 
cious employment of savings, improvement in the productiveness of labour, 
and the maintenance of security and confidence, are the means by which the 
incomes of working men may be augmented ; and when the object sought is 
not simply the increase of their income, but the general imprcvement of 
their condition, habits of temperance, skilful and careful domestic economy, 
and activity in the pursuit of knowledge, should be added, and should indeed 
be placed at the head of the list.” 

As regards the laws of wages,—a subject exceedingly well 
handled,—we must confine ourselves to one extract on attempts 
for their artificial regulation. 


econom 


“Two things are essential to the system of fixing wages by regulation— | 


& regulating authority, and a rule or principle for it to decide by. 


* An Essay on the Relations between Labour and Capital. By C. Morrison. Pub- 
lished by Longman and Co. 


‘The only kind of authority for regulating wages which has existed in 
this country in recent times has been that of the combinations of workmen. 
formed for the purpose of dictating terms to their employers. But the great 
amount of evil which these have produced, by strikes and in other ways, 
has led to the suggestion of other arrangements for the purpose. 

‘One view, which has been put forward in the present day, is, that the 
terms of the connexion between the working men and their employers 
should be adjusted by the friendly mediation of individuals not belonging to 
either class, but accepted by both as arbitrators. According to this plan 
the advantage of impartiality in the arbitration is to be secured by intrust. 
ing the regulation of the affairs of each trade to men who know nothing about 
it. Another is, that the same result should be sought by the appointment 
of committees consisting partly of workmen and partly of employers, 
This would only be giving a somewhat different form to the direct discussion 
of their respective interests between masters and men, which is at present 
found to be attended with so much difficulty. 

“But the difficulty of selecting the regulating authority is of secondary 
importance compared to the impossibility of discovering rules by which its 
decisions are to be governed. All proposals for regulation must either pro- 
ceed upon the recognition of the — that the market rate of wages, as 
fixed by the action of supply and demand, is the only true standard; or 
they must assume that some other measures should be substituted, which 
will give u different result. In the first case, every day’s experience of com- 
mercial transactions shows that the market rate of anything is soon found 
between buyer and seller, without the intervention of arbitrators, and much 
better than they could determine it. If this is not at present the case with 
respect to wages, the chief cause is to be found in the prejudices and ani- 
mosities which result from the imperfect recognition of the law of suppl 
and demand itself. The remedy for these is, therefore, rather to be found 
in the diffusion of more correct views on the subject. Tf, on the other hand, 


' the office of the mediators is not to be confined to the enforcement of a mar- 


ket rate determined by supply and demand, but they are to be guided by 
some other rule, it is indispensable that these rules should be clearly ex- 
pressed and agreed to by both parties before any confidence can be placed in 
such a mediation. It is certain that there is at present no such agreement 
in any rules of this kind; and the next point to be considered is, whether 
any such rules can be found. 

** The very principle of regulation assumes that there is in each case some 

roper rate of wages which can be distinguished from all rates above and 

low it, according to some definite rule: and the whole condition of the 
two great classes of workmen and capitalists, and the proper action of the 
whole productive power of the community, would be dependent on the right 
use of the regulating power, if such were established, whatever might be 
its nature. It is no less necessary that the community in general should 
be satisfied that the regulation has been properly accomplished, than that it 
should have been so accomplished in fact; for any contrary opinion would 
necessarily excite a sense of injustice and violent discontent in the class 
which supposed itself injured by the decision. So long as the principle is 
recognized, that the proper and _ price of labour, like that of all other 
things, is that which it will naturally command in the market, this sense of 
injustice does not arise. But when it is believed that there is a different rate, 
which is the proper rate, and which is the duty of some controlling power to 
determine, the feeling of oppression to one class or another will arise when- 
ever it is believed that this power bas not been correctly exercised. 

The difficulty of finding any rules by which a natural and proper stan- 
dard of wages may be established, cannot be understood by referzing to the 
proceedings of the combinations of workmen in the present day. For their 
object, when they strike, or otherwise attempt to impose terms on their 
employers, is simply to obtain a certain amount of advance on the existing 
rates. Thus the demand of the operatives in the cotton manufacture in 
the autumn of 1853 has been for an advance of 10 per cent, or for a return 
to some rates alleged to have been formerly — They take the rate of 
wages, which has been previously established by competition, as a basis, and 
try to increase it to some percentage, to which they supp e 
will submit as a less evil than the loss and inconvenience which they will 
sustain from a strike. But if regulation is to be substituted for competi- 
tion as the primary law of wages, this course of proceeding will not be ap- 
plicable. No rate of wages established by competition will any lon 
exist, and the proper rate must be found by some independent prin- 
ciple, sufficiently definite to lead im each case to a precise arithmetical 
result. No such principle has ever been suggested. No one, either 
among the working classes or in any other social position, has ever 
ee ney as a substitute for the natural operation of the law of supply and 

emand, any rule which would bring out a definite arithmetical result as 

the proper rate of wages under given conditions. All censures of the pre- 
sent division of the produce of labour between the employer and the em- 
ployed, all attacks upon employers for not paying more than the rate which 
competition imposes on them, assume that there is some natural rate, dif- 
ferent from the actual market rate. But this natural rate is referred to in 
too general terms to furnish any practical rule. Such phrases as ‘a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work,’ ‘a fair and reasonable division between 
the employers and the employed,’ are the kind of expressions usually em- 
oa in these cases. But these assume that the rule is already found. 

hey furnish no assistance towards the discovery of it. The market rate 
of average wages depends, as has been seen, on the proportion between the 
total amount of the funds applicable to the employment of labour at any 
moment and the total number of working persons at the same time. The 
subdivision of these funds among different classes of labourers depends on 
or aa as definite, though more complicated. These definite proportions 

tween different quantities necessarily lead to definite numerical results. 
To arrive at these by calculation, would indeed transcend the power of hu- 
man intelligence and knowledge. But the competition of the market brings 
out results in accordance with them without any calculation at all. If any 
artificial regulation of wages is to be substituted, it must not only be 
founded on proportions between quantities equally definite with the above, 
but it must be within the ability of the regulating authorities to ascertain 
these with exactness, and to follow them out to their results in the precise 
amount of every man’s weekly wages.” 

Our space does not permit us to enter into the means whereby 
the masses are to be brought into a better position. The broad 
lesson which Mr. Morrison teaches is, that while the rich must do 
all that they can by way of example, instruction, sympathy, and 
encouragement, yet the result of the enterprise will essentially de- 

nd on the masses themselves. Mr. Morrison is favourable to 
imited partnerships, and to codperation; although he fears the 
difficulties attendant on both systems, and the high qualifications 
required in all engaged in them to command success, will long 
make them comparatively inefticient instruments of progress. He 
does not conceal that progress must and will be slow. 

“The limit of the agen to which the working population of this 
country may attain by the use of the means which are within their own 
power, is that which is imposed by the nature of things. The extreme theo- 
retical limit of increase of their earnings, is the productiveness of their la- 
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bour at the particular time and place; while the closeness with which they 
can approach this limit in practice, depends upon the accumulation of capi- 
tal in the country, together with the share which they may themselves have 

uired in it by habits of saving and skilful employment of their savings. 
To the progressive improvement of the productiveness of labour no limit can 
be assigned by us: as it has continued to the present moment, and is pro- 
bably progressing at least as rapidly in our own generation as in any other 
of the long series of generations which have preceded it, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that it will continue and be carried in future times to a much 
greater length than we can at present foresee ; and that in this way the limit 
of improvement in the nee condition of the labouring population may 
be raised much higher than at present. Their approximation to this limit, 
by a process depending upon themselves, must, it is true, be gradual, and 
will require much more than one generation for its entire accomplishment. 
But this is the case with all beneficial agencies, whenever the results are to 
be both great and durable. It is given to man to do great mischief quickly, 
and at a single stroke ; but to do great good slowly, and by repeated efforts. 
A destructive revolution may be as sudden as a volcano; but the permanent 
elevation of a class, comprising the majority of a nation, must be gradual, 
like the rise and consolidation of continents.” 

Mr. Morrison, we happen to know, has taken an active part in 
his father’s very extensive commercial affairs, both at home and in 
the United States; and to the qualifications of sound scholarship 
and an intimate acquaintance with the science of political economy, 
he therefore adds what operates as a touchstone to speculative 
knowledge, and is only possessed by those who have encountered 
the difficulties and dangers of commercial life, and who have been 
called upon to assume the ag pe! of reducing theory to prac- 
tice. Those portions of his book which regard the United States 
are of great value, the more so as his views are frequently new to 
the English reader. Emigration, which by its recent development 
is become a very important feature in political economy, has not 
been forgotten by our author in its effect on the labour-market, 
and in its power to alleviate in some degree the restraint regarding 
marriage which presses so hardly upon young adults of the labour- 
ing class who are governed by prudent forethought. We doubt, 
however, whether he has estimated this great expedient at its full 


value. 

Passing to one of the channels of emigration, Mr. Morrison is 
of opinion that the drain from Ireland to America is not likely to 
be soon dried up. With a passage on this topic we close our frag- 
mentary notice. 

“ Tt does not seem probable that there will be a very great diminution in 
the desire to emigrate, for some time to come. The largest part of the an- 
nual emigration from the United Kingdom has been that from Ireland. Ac- 
cording to the repoits of persons conversant with the state of men’s minds in 
Ireland, the belief that emigration, particularly emigration to the United 
States, is the one desirable course for every man who can in any way ac- 
complish it, prevails throughout the mass of the nation. Notwithstanding 
the improvement which has commenced in Ireland within the last few years, 
the difference in the rate of wages and the prospects of advancement between 
that country and the United States, is still so very great that there is a very 
adequate motive for this general desire for removal to the latter country. 
This disposition is greatly fostered by the immense number of persons of 
Irish birth or Irish descent who are already in the United States. This 
element in the American nation is reckoned by millions, and it is sufficiently 
influential to command respect and flattery from those who aim at political 
importance in the Republic. 

* A native of Connaught or Munster landing at New York, does not feel 
himeelf in a strange land. He will be welcomed on the quay by country- 
men, probably by relations, and hear the Irish accent on every side. He will 
find the Irish vote turning the scale at elections in favour of the Democratic 
party, and Irish refugees raving against England as furiously and ir- 
rationally as if they were still enjoying impunity under an English Govern- 
ment. Irish pigs walking the streets of the city, in all the immunity from 
police interference granted to animals whose owners have votes in the city 
election, will remind him of the pigs at home, who were allowed the best 
place in the cabin because they paid the rent. Archbishop Hughes, contend- 
ing against the use of the Bible in the Common Schools of New York, will 
— to him — much like Archbishop M‘Hale, disputing with the Board 
ot National Schools ; and he may have the good fortune to take in an 
Irish riot, which will agreeably recall to his recollection the riots with which 
he was familiar at home. It is true that his licence of speaking and acting 
in the Democratic Republic, although great, will fall considerably short of 
that in which he was indulged under the ‘ brutal and bloody Saxon tyranny.’ 
He will have to speak very civilly of everything American; to be measured 
in his attacks against Protestantism and Protestants: and his favourite ora- 
tors, after indignant oratorical appeals to Americans to extirpate slavery and 
oppression all over the world, may have to appease the jealousy of the slave- 
holding Democrats of the South by a very express declaration that their re- 
marks applied exclusively to imaginary and metaphorical slavery in the Old 
World, and did not imply any dislike of real and legal slavery in the New. 
Still, notwithstanding these drawbacks, he may to a great extent find or 
— ose erary wherever he goes, but a Tipperary of high wages and with- 
out landlords.”’ 


WILLIS’S HEALTH TRIP TO THE TROPICS.* 
A visit to the West Indian Islands up to so late a period as 
1852-53 might have furnished useful information as to their 
social and economical condition; upon which subject the kuow- 
ledge attainable is really scanty notwithstanding its importance. 
Unfortunately, the health of Mr. N. P. Willis, which induced his 
“trip to the Tropics,” has prevented him from giving his obser- 
vations upon the colonies we are most interested in, the larger 
British islands. Except Martinique and the capital of Cuba, at 
both of which places he sojourned some little time, the visits 
recorded were of a flying order. Moreover, a good portion of his 
* letters has little to do with the Tropics at all, being dated from 
the Southern States, and descriptive of Kentucky, Charleston, 
Savannah, and New Orleans. 

Nor, if Mr. Willis’s visits had been longer and his health better, 
would the information he might furnish about the results of 
slavery or emancipation have been of a very instructive kind ; for 
instruction is not his forte. His genius first instinctively turns to 
“Shakspere, taste, and the musical glasses”—to his Grace and 

* A Health Trip to the Tropics. By N. Parker Willis, Author of “ Pencillings by 
the Way,” &c. Published by Low and Son. 


Mr. Jerningham if there are lords and valets, and if not to the 
readiest substitutes. In Havannah the mass and the music, the 
ladies and the officers, attracted his attention, before the secret 
slave-trade or the conditiou of the plantation-slaves ; which last, 
indeed, he had no opportunity of ascertaining from actual obser- 
vation, had he been so disposed. The stature, looks, bearing, 
chattering, dress or undress of the Negro women, the morality or 
immorality of their relationships, and other gossipy or external 
matters, are the topics on which Mr. Willis revels, or his own per- 
sonal Spa of comfort and what not. 
Mr. Willis, however, is a first-rate “foreign correspondent” in 
| the “light literature” way. He may be empty at times, addicted 
| (of necessity) to make too much out of nothing ; and he has a self- 
satistied, gay, insouciant air, like a man desirous of impressing 
you with the notion that he knows all about courts and camps 
and their naughty doings. Still he is always readable: his descrip- 
tions, whether of men, manners, or scenery, are lively and impres- 
sive, and probably as true as your excursionizing littérateur ever 
turns out; while his early worship of the muses, or the natural 
bent of his mind for verse, throws a sort of poetical air over his 
com position. 
One of the 
few hours on 





pune at which the steamer called was Hayti. Asa 
y were allowed to the passengers, the tourist could 
see but little. However, he made the most of his time; and he 
gives a very bad impression of the people. Poor, dirty, ragged, 
dilapidated, is the character of the men and of the town. The 
women are rather better; smart, gay, lively, and sarcastic, with a 
touch of facetiousness, duly quoted. Hatred of the Whites is a 


prevalent feeling. This is the first view. 

“* The foremost inhabitant of Hayti to welcome our boat's approach was a 
Negro, clad in a suit of black—the suit he was born in—standing erect, 
shiny and unconscious, on the end of the pier. He seemed quite independ- 
ent of our observation, and was taking his morning swim. The water-side 
of the harbour was a beach, with the exception of the tumbling-down wood- 
en wharf towards which we were heading; and a few stranded boats, some 
dead animals of various kinds, and prodigious heaps of rubbish, formed the 
seaboard line of the city of Jacmel. AJl I could see in the way of buildin 
looked to me like the weatherbeaten booths of some long-deserted fair, 
There was nothing that could elsewhere be called a house, nothing that had 
ever been clapboarded, painted, or fenced ip, little to indicate that this was 
the principal port and town of the ‘ Queen of the Antilles,’ an island as 
large as Ireland, and whose Emperor, Soulouque, was to be crowned on the 
following Sunday. Our anticipations had been a little overcoloured, per- 
haps, from the description which one of the passengers had given of the coro- 
nation-boots of his future Majesty. He had seen them in New York, where 
they were made. The cost was three hundred dollars; and he described them 
as sumptuously embroidered with gold, and hung with jewels in the tassels. 

“* We climbed up the broken timbers of the half-fallen wharf with some 
difficulty, and were oman gar surrounded and addressed very volubly in 
French by the most ragged rabble I had ever yet fallen among. I was in- 
clined to think at first that it was some pantomimic festival, and that the 
universal rags and strangely confused costumes were but the fun of the day. 
There was a sentinel on duty at the end of the pier, and a shanty near by, 
which seemed to serve as a guard-house, with a dozen soldiers around the 
door. These military Negroes were even needlessly tattered and ragged. No 
two of them were armed or dressed alike. It looked as if it might be a frolic 
masquerade, got up with the discarded wardrobes of a company of itinerant 
players,—an infantry cap, that might have been used for a fire-bucket, on 
one head, a hussar cap, that may have served for years as an ash-pan, on 
another; one a full-dressed grenadier down to his chin, and the rest of him 
a complete raggamuflin ; the fourth in a general's epaulettes, but barefooted ; 
this one with only a bayonet stuck through his trousers-pocket, that one 
with a shabby old court sword, the next with a rusty musket; the whole 
apparelling and equipment a curicature of cast-off finery and uniform. IE 
was prepared to laugh at them, for civility’s sake. It was scarcely pussible 
that they did not expect it. But the savage fierceness with which they sur- 
veyed us from head to foot fortunately kept me grave; and a Mulatto, to 
whose politeness I was afterwards indebted, informed me that it would have 
been a dangerous blunder. The Whites are only tolerated there, he ear- 
nestly assured me; and as my skin was of the objectionable colour, I infer- 
red from his friendly caution that I had best know my place and be civil.” 

The Kentucky tour of Mr. Willis was made in a month of June, 
and part of it probably not on the present occasion. The other 
Southern States were seemingly visited in the intermediate sum- 
mer between the Tropical trips. The American journies are not 
the least interesting —_ of the book; for although the main 
features of Southern life are the same as have been presented al- 
ready, they are looked at with a different eye, from a different 

int of view. Everybody has heard of the “alligator” of the 

ississippi; only differing from the genus boatman all over the 
world by nationality and the extent of the river navigation. It 
is curious that while salt water preserves the chivalry of Jack when 
it has fled from every other spot, fresh water turns out a compound 
of ruffianism and blackguardism. 

“The ‘Alligators’ are themselves too sharp-eyed to be easy under ob- 
servation. It is hard to find one of them indifferent to your eye, or 80 care- 
leasly off his guard as not to know when he is looked at. The only kind of 
man they seem not to notice at all is a loud talker; and so common and vul- 
garized a gift does oratory seem to be, and so readily does drink run into it in 
the West, that I fancy the surest way to observe, and be yourself unobserved, 
(at least in the most crowded part of the levee,) would be to mount upon a 
hogshead and appear anxious for an audience. I saw many scenes, or parts 
of scenes, scarcely describable, where there was a most curious indifference 
to that which excites attention or moves a crowd elsewhere—giving one the 
impression that it was a class of people so familiarized to threat and vio~ 
lence, that nothing in that line short of a bowie-knife or a revolver would 
make one of them lift an eyelid. Yet to the movements of a quiet and 
silent stranger—one who would wholly escape notice ordinarily—they seem- 
ed, on the contrary, unaccountably attentive. They think it no offence, or 
at least one for the consequences of which they are quite ready, to sidle u 
and listen when two persons are talking quietly, or walk round @ man an 
survey him like a wax figure in the museum. Three times out of four, 
when I stopped to take a more babpuoely gaze at something, I found myself 
thus walked round and scanned ; _ e cause I proved myself a stranger 
by my curiosity, probably, but evidently from a habit of neglecting no in- 
d cation of what was going on. And this manifestation of mingled cuteness 

nd simplicity is made more characteristic by a peculiar look never seen in 
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a lower class in Europe, a savage unconsciousness of owing you any respect 
whatever. Personal presence, as felt in a man more than in a tree, is ut- 
terly unacknow by the Alligator. He shows you this in his face, in a 
sort of negative insolence of expression, quite at your service if you like to 
take offence at it, and best explainable, perhaps, as Yankee independence in 
the fungus state run rank with over-luxuriance. 

“ I fancy that it is from there being no interchange of respect between 
him and any other man that the Alligator is so reckless of his personal ap- 

: he evidently never gives it a thought. The contrast is curious in 
Enis respect between him and the French labouring man or mechanic, who 
stands shir ved beside him on the levee; the latter being invariably in 
my ame condition, with beard all grown, form erect, and enough care 
in his dress to show his proportions to the best advantage. As to worldly 
condition they are about equals; yet the Alligator, with twice the energy, 
twice the enterprise, twice the pride of the other man, and ten times his 
capability under emergencies, looks a beggar in comparison.”’ 

With the “ blood” of Kentucky Mr. Willis was highly delighted. 
He looks upon the State as the “ officina” for the future gentle- 
men of the Union. There, too, are large territorial estates, with 
the etceteras— 

“T have i I have hounds, 
‘ I have deer, I have grounds ’’; 

but instead of the “neat little cottage,” the Kentucky magnates 
possess mansions and villas. Mr. Willis has a theory about the 
cause which makes the Kentuckian so all-accomplished, and ready 
with his tongue, pen, pistol. Like the Athenian of old, he lives 
in public ; only, instead of the Porch, the Garden, the Agora, the 
men in Kentucky pass their days at the tavern. Still in all things 
there is a quidquid amari. In American native novels, tales, 
sketches, tours, we find pictures of vice and poverty which can 
compare with anything in Europe, though the class may not be 
so numerous. in “far Kentuck” there are low Democrats 
who grumble at the grandeur and gentility around them; as Mr. 
Willis found in a public conveyance. 

‘My other omnibus companions were free and kindly ; conversation was 
unembarrassed. The best-dressed man of the three pulled a horn comb from 
his pocket after a while, combed his own head, and then passed around the 
utensil. All accepted and made use of it, till it came in turn to me, and (not 
to give offence) I apologized for declining it on the ground of having a curly 
head that took care of itself. The comb-lender was a hater of the men who | 
‘owned such a bloody quantity of land, a poor man couldn’t get a place to 
call his own.’ He pointed to a porter’s lodge on one of the beautiful wood- , 
land estates we were passing, (the road, for thirty miles, by the way, seem- 
ing to pass through a lordly English park,) and said he liked to see a shanty 
with a pig-trough at the door, and fences around small lots—not such a sign 
as that, of a man’s gobbling up more than his share. As to the old Kentuck 
that God made, belonging to a few of these cussed aristocrats, he didn’t be- 
lieve it was good law. You might as well do without it. Why didn’t Cas- 
sius Clay take up that idee, ont not be trying to make gentlemen out of 
niggers 

Ty Thus discoursing and exchanging knowledge, we arrived at Kentucky 
river. 

Upon the main object of his journey, the advantage of the West 
Indies for a residence to a consumptive patient, Mr. Willis is not 
very sanguine, either from information or experience. 

“TI find that the surgeons of these steamers, and two or three other medical 
men with whom I have conversed, think it a mistake for delicate pulmonary 
patients to come to the West Indies for health. The greater softness of the 
air is counterbalanced, they say, by the greater debilitation ; but, more than 
that, the sufferers from this complaint run great risk, from the inconveni- 
ences of Tropical life, from exposure, and the complete lack of home-comforts. 
Window-glass is unknown South of Bermuda, and delicate lungs find the 
night’s last hours, even in the torrid zone, chilly and irritating. It is not 
the clime for prudence, either. Inhabitants and strangers alike indulge ap- 
petite and forget caution. In the teeming and prodigal life around the in- 
valid, his individual poverty of health is forgotten. The air is an oblivious 
opiate,—soothing, but full of danger. 

“My own experience corroborates this. Enjoying the luxuriousness of 
the clime in every nerve and pore, I have still felt that there was in it 
neither strength nor medicine. The consciousness of revivification that one 
feels in a bright day at the North, or in a breath of mountain air—nature’s 
acknowledgment of aid—is not a part of the enjoyment. It seems to me 
only a climate in which death would be easier. The nerves are quieted out 
of reach. And it is wonderful what a different event death seems with that 
part of the system sleeping or waking! 

“That many people go to the West Indies for their health, and find it 
there, is very certain. But it is less to be attributed to softer air than to 
entire change of scene and associations. There are more cases than we ima- 

ne of persons supposed to be ‘in a decline,’ where organic disease is but 

alf the trouble. They require to be removed from what shall remind them that 
they are ill—to be got away from sympathy, away from doctors, away from con- | 
trast of their invalid habits with habits when they were stronger. Their atten- | 
tion to the subject of their health has become morbid—itself the disease which | 
most requires medicine. To such, the entire novelty of climate and vegeta- 
tior’, and the close neighbourhood of so many varieties of government and 
manners— Danish, Spanish, French, English, and African islands, all within 
a summer day succession of visits—amount to a delightful and salutary self- 
forgetfulness. They are amused out of themselves, and return to find that | 
the body has taken advantages of the mind’s absence to put the nerves to 
their proper work. Health has come, they scarce know how.” 
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The Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, late Governor- 

General of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of | 

anada; from unpublished Letters and Journals preserved by Himself, | 
his Family, and his Friends. By John William Kaye, Author of the | 
se of the War in Afghanistan.” In two volumes. 

Scenery, Science, and Art; being Extracts from the Note-Book of a 
Geologist and Mining Engineer. By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A., | 
F.RS., &c., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Honorary Fel- | 
low of King’s College, London. 

His of Russia, from the Foundation of the Empire by Rourick to 
the Close of the Hungarian War. By Alphonse Rabbe and Jonathan | 


can, B.A. In twe volumes. 
Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Edited by Robert Bell. (An- 
The nen J Lie: a Novel. By Lady Scott, Author of ‘‘ The Hen- | 





notated Edition of the English Poets.) 
&c. In two volumes. 





' “indestructibility”’ of the sentient principle is merely assumption. H. 


Indestructibility, one of the great Truths laimed by Nature and 
Science, traced hout surrounding things, from a bit of Coal up 
to the Soul of Man. By Henry G. Coo 


r. 
= title of this book, with the addition of t the motto, “‘ There is no such 


ing as death,” sufficiently indicates the object of the author. He seems 
to have entered upon the task of establishing the “indestructibility”’ of the soul 
on philosophical grounds without proper preparation. According to human 
experience, matter is indestructible, but the forms of matter are not. When 
we dissipate anything by driving off its — part in the form of steam and 
reducing its solid part to ashes, that is destruction. Identity, all that can 
be predicated of inorganic matter, is gone. The matter say of a plant may 
after a while be recombined in a similar form; but it will not be the identi- 
cal plant already destroyed. It might as well be argued that the body is 
immortal, because its parts are decomposed, not destroyed, after death. The 
author appears to be an immaterialist; but if his argument is worth any. 
thing, materiality will answer his purpose as well. His reasoning to show the 
e 


does not hold the doctrine of Pantheism, that existence is an emanation 
from the Deity, returning to Him when the form in which it resided is dis. 
solved. He asserts that ‘ consciousness” itself is indestructible, without 


| apparently seeing the difficulties into which such a position obviously leads, 


he system of our globe is upheld by a continual presentation of old matter 
in new forms. This analogy will only avail a believer in metempsychosis,] 

History of Scotland, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
Edited by Henry White, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and 
Ph. Dr. Heidelberg ; Author of the “* Elements of Universal History,” 
&ec. For the use of Schools. 

[The objects of Mr, White’s new school History of Scotland is to present 
the pupil with the facts which modern research has established, and the 
views generally entertained by those critics who have confuted the old notions 
about Scottish annals. The task is accomplished with painstaking clearness, 
The mode of arrangement, which deals with the successive subjects of a 
period, though owing some of its distinctness to typographical form, is well 
calculated to impress the leading features of the history on the mind.] 

Out of Harness. By Sir William a’ Beckett, Chief Justice of Victoria, 
[The narrative of a few months’ tour from the Rhine to Naples. Itisa 
pleasant and unaffected account of its author’s impressions, mingled with 
occasional anecdote ; but the ground has been too well examined to furnish 
much freshness, especially in so slight a form as Sir William a’ Beckett 
adopts. } 

Shooting ; a Manual of practical Information on this branch of British 
Field-Sports. By Robert Blakey, Author of “* Angling: How to 
Angle, and Where to Go,” &c. With Illustrations, 

[Advice and directions respecting dog, gun, and shooting in all its branches, 
with an appendix of various matter relating to the main subject. It is 
a plain ps practical book; and “for the money quite a heap’’—one 
shilling. ] 

The Last Days of Diserth; a Poem. In six cantos. By William 
Gayer Starbuck. 

[A poetical tale, in which the Normans, the Welsh who have leagued with 
the Normans, and those ancient Britons who still wage a desultory warfare 
against their oppressors, are brought into contact and contest. The author 
is fluent—fatally fluent—in tripping verses and common ideas. In more 
essential matters Zhe Last Days of Diserth is merely one of the many imi- 
tations of Scott’s ballad romances. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Esq. With Notes by Dean Milman and M. Guizot, 
Edited, with additional Notes, by William Smith, LL.D. In eight 
volumes. Volume V. With Portrait and Maps. 

ig: maps of Italy and the Eastern Empire illustrate this fifth volume of 
ir. Murray's new edition of Gibbon. Its contents are various, and of an 
interest so great as sometimes to have carried history into romance. The 
reigns of Theodoric and Justinian—the life and exploits of Belisarius—the 
great chapter on Roman law—the first appearance of the Turks, and the 
still growing powers of the barbarians—are among the leading subjects of 
the volume. } 

Critical and Historical Essays contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 
By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. Part VII. 

log part closes the ** People’s Edition ’’ of Macaulay’s Essays ; which may 
» had bound in two volumes for eight shillings ; the spirited publishers 
throwing in the binding, we should imagine, at cost-price. | 

The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope ; with a Memoir of the Author, 
Notes, and Critical Notices on each Poem. By the Reverend George 
Croly, LL.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. New 
edition. 

is single though rather bulky volume contains the whole of Pope's 
’oetical Works and the usual notes. Dr. Croly has rewritten Johnson’s life 

of the poet in his own style ; adding some new facts besides the new com- 

mentary. The reverend Doctor has also given some additional notes. ] 

Tales and Lays for Sunshine and Shade. By John Alfred Langford. 
[The greater portion of this little book is a reprint of verse and prose papers 
that have appeared in Eliza Cook’s Journal and other periodicals. ] 

The Sea Lions ; or the Lost Sealers. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Author 

of ** The Red Rover,” &e. 

Mark's Reef, or the Crater; a Tale of the Pacific. 
Cooper, Author of **‘ The Red Rover,” &c. 

[Cheap editions of two of Cooper's novels, once supposed to be copyright, 
which are now included in “ The Parlour Library” by permission of Mr. 
Bentley.) 

Mormonism. Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, No. CCIL., for 

April 1854. (The Traveller’s Library.) 


By J. Fenimore 





The Happy Colony. By Robert Pemberton, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature; Author of * The Attributes of the Soul from the 
Cradle,” &c. 

Sabina ; a Sicilian Tale of the Thirteenth Century. By John Brampton 
Philpot. 


Maps, 

The Aland Islands, with the Fortified Places. By James Wyld, Geo- 
grapher to the Queen and H. R. H. Prince Albert. 

[A diagram map-chart illustrating the intricate passages and positions of 

the chief Aland island and Prasto during the recent operations ; with a slight 

elevation sketch assisting. The diagram appears to contain more detached 

forts than the assailants found; probably following the original design, 

which was intended to be more elaborate than was afterwards realized.] 
PaMPHLETs. 

On the Use of Vegetable and Mineral Acids, in the Treatment, pre- 
ventive and remedial, #, Cholera, and other Epidemic Disorders of 
the Bowels. By J. H. Tucker, Surgeon, &c., Honorary Secretary of the 
Epidemiological Society. Read before the Epidemiological Society, 
July 3, 1854. 

Decimal Association, (formed June 12, 1854.) Proceedings: with an 
Introduction, by Professor De Morgan, and Notes. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE BYZANTINE COURT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The B tine architecture, not less than the Saracenic, which 
came r our review last week, is distinguished by its love of 
colour. There is this difference, however—that whereas the former 
is above all things beautiful, the latter has not embodied its ideal 
unless it is imposing. The first delights, the second produces what 
the French expressively term exaltation: a palace is the type of the one, 
whose charms are actualities of the earth; a church of the other, whose 
glories hint of the city to come, where the light shall be “like unto a 
stone most precious, even a jasper-stone, clear as crystal.” There is 
nothing solemn in the Saracenic architecture. It may indeed, in some 
moods, foster a kind of “‘lotus-eating” tendency, and conduce as a con- 
sequence to “ mild-minded melancholy” ; but this isa thing apart. On 
the contrary, the Byzantine style has something solemn even in its trivial- 
ities. 

The court in the Crystal Palace embraces Byzantine art, properly so 
called, and Romanesque art; the latter illustrated chiefly from Germany, 
England, and Ireland, or parts directly influenced by the Irish style. 

Byzantine art arose under mingled Greek, Roman, and Oriental im- 
pulses, in the building of Constantinople. The Iconoclastic persecution 
spread the seeds of it from the Empire of the East over most parts of Eu- 
rope, among the Arabians, and in Asia Minor. Between the eleventh and the 
thirteenth centuries it struggled against Gothic art, decayed, and at last 
succumbed. The pointed arch had overcome the round arch throughout 
non-Sclavonic and non-Grecian Europe. 

In Byzantium itself and the Eastern Empire, the style was not 
unmindful of the traditions of its precursors, and still less of its own. 
Curved forms became universal, columns of continual recurrence, mosaic 
work one of the most remarkable and elaborate features. Iluman and 
other figures disappeared. ‘The general arrangement of the churches,” 
as Mr. Wyatt says in his Handbook, “is that of a Greek cross inscribed 
within a square, with four central piers supporting a large hemispherical 
dome, the arms of the cross being surmounted by four smaller cupolas.” 
The Lombard and other Romanesque styles, those of Normandy, England, 
and Ireland, and in a less degree of the Rhine districts and Germany 
generally, bear only faint and fragmentary relation to the Byzantine. 
The fetterless and law-defiant mode and profusion in which the builders 
of these countries introduce figures and subjects—often, it would seem, in 
a spirit even of riotous glee—would alone suffice to mark the barrier be- 
tween the two. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace and Mr. Digby Wyatt have got 
together a considerable variety of examples of the Byzantine and Roman- 
esque schools. The arcade forming the facade is from the cloisters of 
St. Mary in Capitolo at Cologne and four Byzantine portraits, Charles 
the Bald, Theodora, (a pale fece, not much unlike Mademoiselle Rachel’s,) 
Justinian, and Nicephorus Botoniates III, are painted above it. Turning 
the angles is a figure of Night, from a Greek psalter of the tenth century, 
in a style which may be called the poetical, though not showing any 
extraordinary power; another of Day, “slightly altered,” and a Virgin 
and Child, tending towards a naturalistic treatment. The cloisters con- 
tain examples from St. Mark’s at Venice and from Gelnhausen in Suabia. 
As specimens of English work, come the strange doorways from Kil- 

ck and Shobden ; liable, at first sight, to be taken for mere grotesques, 

ut capable of being commented into profound sacred allegories. A com- 
partment from the cloister of St. John Lateran rendered in real porphyry, 
serpentine, and glass mosaic work—the grand fountain from Heisterbach 
—a doorway from Mayence Cathedral, with figure-subjects of the most 
artless quality, yet graceful and dreamlike—the bronze doors of Bishop 
Bernwardus of Hildesheim, somewhat more advanced in art, but less 
poetic in effect—the Fontevrault and other effigies, and Irish and Manx 
crosses—form some of the chief remaining contents of the court. 

The points which we have thus rapidly glanced at are not without af- 
fording some grounds for criticism, The style of Christian architecture 
became emphatically Gothic, as distinguished from Romanesque, Byzan- 
tine, or Norman, with the dawn of the thirteenth century; and we are 
strongly inclined to think that a Mediwval Court would fairly claim as its 
own all that related to architecture from this time up to an advanced period 
of the fifteenth century in Italy, and a date still later in other countries. 
If the public is to be taught the characteristics of style in Middle-age 
architecture, why should the Temple effigies be appropriated to the By- 
zantine Court, at whose entrance they are placed; and why do the Fon- 
tevrault effigies, the Rouen Coour de Lion, and the rest, stand within its 
precincts? Nothing in these is other than Gothic; and the Wells Ca- 
thedral effigies, belonging to the very same period, are in the adjoining 
Mediwval Court. The ceiling after Cimabue from San Francesco d’ Assisi, 
so successfully reproduced by Mr. Clayton—a work rather solemn than 
beautiful—is clearly Gothic ; although, like the Italian Gothic generally, 
falling short of Northern work in the intensity of its Gothicism. ‘The groin 
is pointed, and the building is a recognized example of the style to which 
we refer it. The space which this ceiling occupies in the Byzantine 
Court would have been well devoted to a specimen of mosaic figure- 
work,—the great characteristic, and the most interesting one, in the deco- 
rative colouring of the style ; a specimen looked for almost as a matter of 
course, and nevertheless in vain. The position of this ceiling suggests 
another consideration,—for which, indeed, every step in the Byzantine 
and Romanesque Court affords matter of suggestion. It roofs the font 
from Winchester ; a work of savage rudeness utterly removed from affinity 
to the ceiling. True, the font may be Romanesque, or Anglo-Norman, 
and the court includes the Romanesque as well as the Byzantine: but 
the marked and radical differences existing between the two styles should 
have pointed out to the Directors the propriety of setting some palpable 
sign of separation between them. There is no essential reason why the 
court should be laid out in a form which gives the idea of something like 
an entire building, when its several members could not have coexisted in 
the same country or the same century ; and we think some arrangement in 
the way of screens would be decidedly preferable—especially if any sub- 
stantial teaching is to be sought from the collection. 


Again, the painted figures of the facade—the Justinian, Night, and 
others, of which we have spoken—are neither Byzantine, Gothic, nor | 


y gre Rey in the way of style; being entire failures in the indication 
of anything in this respect more remote than the nineteenth century, 
negligent 


The shafts of the cloister- | 
decoration, that scrupulous regard to 


and inefficient make-believes. 


columns scareely show, in their 





good authority which should mark such an attempt. Nor do we 
think that the classicality which characterized Byzantine architecture 
| in its early stages is adequately brought out,—a peculiarity ob- 
servable even in a building erected so long after the advent of the 
Byzantine style as Canterbury Cathedral, some of the capitals in the 
choir of which are almost Roman; nor yet that the rotund features so 
distinctive of the style, and which made the dome become its great . 
are prominent enough, To these objections we must add, that 
colouring, not only in figure-subjects, but in such matters as the imita- 
tions of serpentine and the like, is by no means of so high a quality of 
workmanship as the professions made by the Directors, and the claims 
which they prefer as art-educators, imperatively demanded. On the 
other hand, we gladly recognize that the imitation of plain sculptured 
white stone in the interior of the court is especially successful ; a only 
regret that it contrasts with the tinted putty aspect of similar work in 
the Medieval Court. The barbarism of colouring the effigies ought 
perhaps to be charged exclusively to their originals; for Mr. Wyatt 
may plead that he is bound to reproduce, and not to modify or im- 

rove. 

‘ It is not an easy thing to define by a single quality the intrinsic ex- 
pression of Byzantine architecture. Perhaps it may be said to express 
the feeling of authority. It preserves and creates rigid traditions; is 
grandiose, gorgeous, and ceremonial, in its decorations. A peculiar apti- 
tude for ecclesiastical ritual seems to belong to it, whether in its Eastern 
form, where richness of decoration and colour existed without the adjunct 
of pictured representation, or in its Western aspect, which united both, 
Its transitional character, however, between Roman and Pagan archi- 
tecture and that which is the peculiarly Christian type, the Gothic, 
render it adapted for definition according to its external features as it 
progressed from the one to the other, rather than according to its inward 
spint. The beauties which it has bequeathed to us, at Venice and else- 
where, are exquisitely refined even to lusciousness—full of soft repose 
and happy brooding contentment. The fantasies and fierce life with 
which it teemed, and the monsters it gave birth to under Lombardic and 
Northern influences,—if indeed this “ Romanesque” architecture can 
be at all reckoned in with the Byzantine,—belong essentially to the 
Gothic temper, and may be almost said, so far as any distinction need be 
drawn, to outgothicize the Goth. 


Literary Gleanings. 
Eneuisu Breavry.—In whatever else London may be defective, it beats 
all other European capitals for female beauty. We had thought the women 
tolerably ugly in Switzerland, but in Milan we found them stolerably so. 
We sat on Sunday, the most favourable day for observation, for two hours 
in the public gardens, hearing the band play, and watching attentively the 
various groups promenading before and around us; and I assert without 
hesitation, that never were so many civilized human beings collected toge- 
ther amid whom s0 little was visible that could make one proud of belonging 
to the race. Probably we did not see the most aristocratic part of the com- 
munity ; but we were not prepared to witness in so large a proportion of it 
such an amount of uucomeliness in person and snobbishness in costume.— 
Out of Harness. 


Estimate or THE Necro Race.—It should not be forgotten that the ex- 
periment in respect to this race is essentially a new one. The nonsense 
about Hannibal, and Terence, and Cyprian, and Augustine, being Negro 
Africans, should have been out of the heads of people long ago. A woolly- 
headed flat-nosed African, in ancient times, would have created as great a 
sensation at the head of an army, or in the chair of a professor, as it would 
now in the United States or in England. These men were Asiatics or Eu- 
ropeans rather than Africans; the Great Desert being properly the Northern 
boundary of the African race. The African has never reached, in fact, until 
the settlement of Liberia, a higher rank than a King of Dahomey, or the in- 
ventor of the last fashionable grisgris to prevent the Devil from stealing 
sugar-plums. No philosopher among them has caught sight of the mys 
teries of nature ; no poet has illustrated heaven or earth, or the life of man; 
no statesman has done anything to lighten or brighten the links of human 
policy. In fact, if all that Negroes of all generations have ever done were 
to be obliterated from recollection for ever, the world would lose no great 
truth, no profitable art, no exemplary form of life. The loss of all that is 
African would offer no memorable deduction from anything but the earth’s 
black catalogue of crimes. Africa is guilty of the slavery under which she 
suffered ; for her people made it, as well as suffered it.—<A/frica and the 
American Flag. 

Portucursr Covrresy.—There is a great deal of courtesy and elaborate 
civility in the manners of the Portuguese. If a stranger appears in com< 

any, he is instantaneously saluted and greeted by every individual present. 
ir they are seated, they all rise with one accord to pay their respects to him, 
The host generally advances to the door to receive his visitor, and seems for 
the time converted into a mere master of the ceremonies: he, with great 
deference, ushers his guest into the apartment, remaining behind himself, 
and, with profuse bows, repeating, “A casa é sua; tenha a bondade d’en- 
trar.” (The house is yours; be good enough to goin.) When the visitor 
takes his leave, this order is sometimes reversed, and the master of 
house walks before his guest; however, the usual way is for the latter to go 
first. If there are several or many apartments, the affair becomes pecu- 
liarly tedious, and requires an iron perseverance and a pliable spine. The 
host watchfully follows the guest, after the preliminary * Adeos” ; and at 
the door of the first room a halt takes place, and some profound salutations 
are interchanged. At the door of the next room the same low bows have 
to be repeated ; and these respectful recognitions and reciprocations are as- 
siduously renewed throughout the long suite of apartments, at the thres- 
hold of every chamber—nay, if there are corridors to be threaded, at every 
turn of the passage they must be recommenced. Nor is there safety even 
in a flight of stairs. Arrived at the banister, which a foreigner is apt to 
hope must be the goal and termination of his trials, while he feels ready 
to Sead down the whole staircase at a spring, rejoicing in his deliverance, 
etiquette demands and requires a fresh series of salutations; and at the 
first landing-place it is indispensable to return to the charge; indeed, no 
matter how many landing-places, at each fresh one you must bow and 
scrape. Having descended the staircase, you may yet have perhaps a vast 
entrance-hall to traverse. Ifso, about every other step it would be con- 
sidered pretty for you (especially if your visit is one of ceremony) to turn 
round and repeat the same profound inclinations, going through the hall in 
a sort of slow demi-waltz.—Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley's Visit to Por- 
tugal and Madeira. 

Tue Fen Country rx Campripcrsutre.—The fen country is now 60 
well drained, that almost the whole of it has become highly valuable land, 
much of which bears heavy crops of wheat. Few things can be more ine 
teresting to the observant traveller than a journey across this district by the 
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Eastern Counties Railway, which either by its main line or its branches 
passes through the fens in several directions. The fields divided by wet 
ditches, the constantly recurring bridges over the great drains, the passing 
of the artificial rivers, the high state of cultivation, the almost abso- 
lutely level country, present such a scene as is not to be found elsewhere in 
Britain. When contemplating it, we cannot avoid being struck by the 
success which has attended the application of great skill and consummate 
energy and perseverance to the work of rendering available for agricultural 
purposes this extensive and once nearly uscless tract.—Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ; new edition. 


MANUFACTURING VILLAGES.—Crowded settlements, gathered by the 
capitalist, whose end and aim is to advance his own fortune, whatever in- 
terests may be sacrificed in the process. These are the places where the 
largest amount of labour is performed at the lowest wages ; where the opera- 
tives are selected wholly for what they may avail to swell the gains of the 
employer ; where the rudely-constructed ‘ boarding-house”’ is densely 
packed with a heterogeneous mass of humanity; where trade is monopolized, 
and the price of living is high ; where there is poor encouragement for fru- 
gality and thrift, and every facility for reckless expenditure ; where con- 
gregated iniquity flourishes as in a hot-bed ; where common schools are low, 
and the pulpit stands by sufferance, or both are sought to be made subsidiary 
to the gain or aggrandizement of the manufacturer.— Zhe Shady Side. 


Tue Conco,—This river is more than two leagues broad at its mouth. At the 
distance of eight or ten miles seaward, in a North- westerly direction, the water 
preserves its freshness ; and at the distance of fifty and even sixty miles, it has 
a black tinge. Here are often seen small islands floating seaward, formed of 
fibrous roots, bamboo, rushes, and long grass, and covered with birds. The 
banks of the Congo are lined with low mangrove bushes, with clumps of 
a taller species interspersed, growing to the height of sixty and seventy feet. 
Palm-trees, and others of a smaller growth, are seen with a rich and beau- 
tiful foliage. In going up the river, the Southern shore, where there is 

lenty of water close in with the land, should be kept aboard. The current 
is so strong—often running six miles an hour off Shark’s Point—that an ex- 





ceedingly fresh sea-breeze is necessary in order to stem the stream. The 


greatest strength of this current, however, is superficial, not extending more | 


than six or eight feet in depth. The Congo, like all rivers in Africa except 
the Nile, is navigable but a short distance before reaching the rapids. The 
great central regions being probably not less than three thousand feet in alti- 
tude above the sea, these rapids are formed by a sudden depression of the 
surface of the country towards the sea, or by a bed of hard rocks stretching 
across the basin of the river.—A/frica and the American Flag. 





PUNISHMENT OF SLAVE-TRADING.—Strange and frightful maladies have 
been engendered by the cruelties perpetrated within the hold of a slaver. If 
any disease affecting the human constitution were brought there, we may be 
sure that it would be nursed into mortal vigour in these receptacles of filth, 
corruption, and despair. Crews have been known to die by the fruit of their 
own crime, and leave ships almost helpless. They have carried the scourge 
with them. The coast fever of Africa, bad enough where it has its birth, 
came in these vessels, and has assumed perhaps a permanent abode in the 
Western regions of the world. No fairer sky or healthier climate were there 
on earth than in the beautiful bay and amid the grand and picturesque 
scenery of Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. But it became the haunt of slavers, 
and the dead of Africa floated on the glittering waters, and were tumbled 
upon the sands of its harbour. ‘The shipping found, in the hot summer of 
1849, that death had come with the slavers. Thirty or forty vessels were 
lying idly at their anchors, for their crews had mostly perished. The pesti- 
lence swept along the coast of that empire with fearful malignity. Cuba 
for the same crime met the same retribution. Cargoes of slaves were landed 
to die, and brought the source of their mortality ashore, vigorous and deadly. 
The fever settled there in the beginning of 1803, and came to our country, 
as appr hed, in hant-vessels from the West Indies, At New 
Orleans, Mobile, and other places, it spread desolation, over which the coun- 
try mourned. Let it be remembered, that it is never even safe to disregard 
crime.— Idem. 

Post Anroap.—A word about the postal authorities here. My brother 
having left a sick wife at Boulogne, had arranged with her when and where 
to write to him, the first place being Lucerne. ‘No letter,” however, was 





the answer to his inquiry on the appointed day. The same answer is given | 


him the next day; he having written in the mean time to his wife, to say 
he would be at Geneva on a certain day, and wait there for a letter. Before 
starting, however, for Geneva, I suggested that my brother should ask to 
look at the letters himself. This request was very grudgingly complied 
with ; but the result of the inspection was that a letter was found to Love 
arrived on the very day it had been inquired for. The same thing occurred 
on our arrival at Geneva, with the exception that the post-office official 
would not permit a | other inspection than his own, until my brother in- 
sisted—when the result was a letter, as before. To me the same thing oc- 
curred subsequently at Rome ; and indeed, I found several travellers com- 
plaining of similar occurrences in their own case.—Out of Harness. 


CANDLEs.—Until of late years, candles were solely manufactured from 
bees- wax, spermaceti, or tallow. The application of scientific chemical re- 
search, however, to this branch of art, coupled with the withdrawal of the 
vexatious excise-supervision, which prevents improvements in every trade 
which comes under its influence, has so improved the materials used, as well 
as the manufacture itself, that all the best candles are now made from the pure 
solid and crystallizable margaric and stearic acids, These are freed from the 
fluid oleic acid, and from glycerine, which exist in combination with them 
in ordinary tallow, as well as from other analogous substances, as from pa- 
raffine, (a carbo-hydrogenous substance resembling spermaceti, prepared from 
tar and peat.) the stearic and margaric acids of the cocoa-nut oil and the palm- 
oil, besides the old substances spermaceti and wax both vegetable and animal. 
Only the coarsest description of candles are now made from the tallow of 
the ox or sheep; but as the illuminating power of these candles is small 
compared with the improved candles, while their rapidity of consumption is 
much greater, they are absolutely dearer as articles of consumption than the 
candles of improved manufacture. . . . . The discovery by the celebrated 
French chemist Chevreul that fats were composed of three highly inflammable 
bodies, stearic and margaric acids (solids), and oleic acid (a liquid), combined 
with a comparatively uninflammable body, glycerine, has led to the creation 
of the great new manufacture of stearic and composite candles; the import- 
ance and growth of which will be understood when we state, that while in 
1833 the new candles were unknown in England, and the quantity manu- 
factured in France amounted to only twenty-five tons annually, a single Lon- 
don house (that of E. Price and Co.) manufactured last winter = more 
than that quantity of stearic and composite candles daily, and employs in 
this business above 900 hands, and a capital of nearly three-quarters of a 
million.— Encyclopedia Britannica ; new edition. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 21st August, at Folkestone, the Wife of the Rev. M. Woodward, the Vicar, 
of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Bellarena, county Londonderry, the Wife of Sir Frederick William 
Heygate, Bart., of a son and heir. 


On the 24th, at Frittenden, the Lady Harriet Moore, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Cluny Castle, the Lady of Cluny Macpherson, of a son. 

On the 26th, in Eaton Square, the Wife of Richard Gardner, Esq., M.P., of @ 
daughter. 

On the 26th, in Thurloe Square, Brompton, the Hon. Mrs. William Towry Law, of 
a son. 

On the 27th, in Upper Brook Street, the Wife of D. C. Marjoribanks, Esq., M.P., 
of a daughter. 

On the 28th, in Halkin Street West, the Lady Susan Smith, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, in Montpelier Square, Knightsbridge, the Wife of Commander V. 0, 
Inglefield, R.N., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th August, at the Cathedral, Quebec, Alfred Torrens, Esq., Lieutenant 
Sixty-sixth Regiment, Aide-de-camp to the Governor-General, and son of the late 
Major-General Robt. Torrens, C.B., to Caroline Anne, daughter of W. Price, Esq., 
of Wolfesfield. 

On the 24th, at Harpole, the Hon. Charles W. W. Fitzwilliam, youngest son of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, to Anne, youngest daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. T. L. Dundas. 

On the 24th, at St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, Frederick Richard Clayton East, of 
the Eighth Madras Light Cavalry, youngest son of the late Sir East George Clayton 
East, Bart., of Hall Place, Berks, to Caroline Louisa, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Spooner Palmer, Esq., of Bayview, county Shgo. 

On the 24th, at St. Pancras Church, Alexander Selwyn Stewart Willson, formerly 
of H. M. Ninety-sixth Regiment, son of the late Sir Alexander Willson, of Stroat, 
Gloucestershire, to Anna Maria Nasmyth, eldest daughter of Samuel J. Wadeson, 
Esq., of Romford Hall, Essex. 

On the 28th, in London, John M. Douglas, Esq., second son of the late Stewart 
Douglas, Esq., to Eliza Helen Charnock, eldest daughter of the late Sir Daniel 
Keyte Sandford, D.C.L., Oxon. 

On the 29th, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, Cotterill, youngest son of the late Joshua 
Scholeficld, Esq., M.P., of Birmingham, to Clementine Therese, youngest daughter 
vf Charles Windeler, Esq., of Great Coram Street, Brunswick Square. 

On the 3lst, at St. James’s Church, (the ceretnony having been previously solemn- 
ized at the Roman Catholic Chapel of St. Mary’s, Cadogan Terrace,) the Marquis 
Caracciolo St. Teodoro, to the Lady Burghersh. 

DEATHS. 

On the 11th July, at Galaha Estate, Kandy, Ceylon, John Leven Bell, Esq., coffee- 
planter, second son of the late Dr, Bell, Dundee. Friends will please accept this 
intimation, 

On the Ist August, at Therapia, Gilbert Farquhar Mathison, Esq., of the Old 
Palace, Richmond; in his 52d year. 

On the 12th, in camp, at Gerrechlee, near Varna, Lieutenant-Colonel Edmund 
James Elliot, Seventy-ninth Highlanders, eldest son of the Hon. John E. Elliot, 
M.P. for the county of Seater. 

e On the 16th, at Bognor, Mary, wife of the Venerable John Williams, Archdeacon of 
ardigan. 

On the 22d, suddenly, at Chudleigh, the Rev. William Keats Sweetland, Vicar of 
Cornworthy, Devon; in his 42d fear. 

On the 234, in Rutland Square, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. the Countess of Caith- 
ness. 

On the 24th, at Margate, Charlotte Blundell, fourth daughter of Lord and Lady 
Marcus Hill; in her 10th year. 

On the 25th, at Staffield Hall, Cumberland, Mary, the relict of the late F. Aglion- 
by, Esq., of Nunnery, M.P. for the Eastern Division of the ye 4 in her 77th year. 

On the 26th, suddenly, at Sandown, Isle of Wight, Rev. Charles Coleby Roberts, 
M.A., of St. Paul’s School. 

On the 26th, in Eaton Square, Ralph Bernal, Esq., many years a Member for the 
city of Rochestcr, and Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons. 

On the 26th, in Chepstow Place, Camberwell New Road, after a few hours’ illness, 
Mr. William Smith ; leaving a widow and three children to bewail the loss of an affec- 
tionate husband and an indulgent father; in his 43d year. 

On the 26th, suddenly, at Hawkhurst, Kent, Lieutenant-General Dalmer, C.B., 
Colonel of the Forty-seventh Regiment. 

On the 26th, at Llandidno, North Wales, drowned whilst bathing, James Fal- 
coner, fifth son of the Rev. George Pearson, Rector of Castle Camps; in his 17th 

ear. 
’ On the 27th, at Thurloe Square, late of Bramblebury, Woolwich, Frances, widow 
of the late Captain Dickinson, R.N.; in her 94th year. 

On the 29th, at Birkenhead, Hamilton Laird, Esq. ; in his 27th year. 

On the 29th, at Brighton, Mr. Samuel Chifney, ot Newmarket; his 68th year. 

On the 29th, at Warwick Lodge, Hampton Wick, Major-General John Edward 
Jones, Colonel Commandant of the Thirteenth Battalion of the Royal Artillery; in 
his 71st year. 

On the 30th, at St. Katherine’s Lodge, Regent’s Park, Charlotte Albinia, widow 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B., G.C.H, 

On the 30th, at Reading, Major-General Charles Stuart Campbell, C.B. 


f, ,y 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Aug. 28.—Royal Regiment of wy Capt. C. H. 
Morris to be Capt. vice Levinge, deceased; First Lieut. C. E. Mainwairing to be 
Second Capt. vice Morris; Second Lieut. E. A. M. Lloyd to be First Lieut. vice 
Mainwaring. 

Memorandum—The date of the promotion of the under-mentioned officers has 
been altered to the 3d August 1854, viz.—Second Capt. H. A. Thrapp; First Lieut. 
A. H. G. Hamilton. 

Wan-orrice, Sept. 1.—2d Regt. of Drags.—Capt. C. R. Colt, from half-pay 2lst 
Drags. to be Paymaster, vice Antrobus, appointed Lieut. 8th Foot. 3d Light Drags. 
—Capt. W. Watson, from half-pay 21st Drags. to be Capt. repaying the difference, 
vice Colt, who exchanges; Lieut. W. G. Draper to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wat- 
son, who retires; Cornet J. W. J. Gifford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Draper; W. 
M. Bell, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Gifford. 15th em Drags.— J. Grif- 
fith, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Moline, promoted on the Staff. Ist. Regt. of 
Foot—Lieut.-Col. KR. W. Huey, from half-pay 6th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet 
Col. A. Brown, who exchanges. 4th Foot—Ensign A. B. St. Clair, from the 40th 
Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase. 5th Foot—H. Walpole, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Burnaby, appointed to the 5lst Foot. 14th Foot—R. Har- 
man, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 18th Foot—E. L. Dillon, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase. 36th Foot—C, Hodgson, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. 
39th Foot—H. B. Newport, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Geddes, ap- 
pointed to the 27th Foot. 40th Foot—L. N. Lloyd, Gent. to be Ensign, without 

purchase, 45th Foot—Ensign C. F. Beamish, from the Ist West India Regt. to be 

Snsign, without purchase, 53d Foot—Capt. F. A. Walter, from the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt. to be Capt. vice Oldfield, who exchanges. 54th Foot—Capt. F. J. Griffin, 
from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Dickson, who exchanges. 55th Foot—Enaign 
L. Birch to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Grigg, deceased; Ensign T. M. Roxby 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Birch, whose promotion, on Aug. 11, has been 
cancelled; Ensign J. G. Harkness to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Roxby, whose pro- 
motion, by purchase, on Aug. 18, has been cancelled. 56th Foot—Ensign H. G. 
Monk, from the 79th Foot, to be Ensign, vice De Carteret, who exchanges. 58th 
| Foot—J. Horner, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Lillingston, who retires. To be En- 
' signs without purchase—P. Ridgway, Gent.; R. W. O'Dell, Gent. 62d Foot—To 
be Ensigns without purchase—Colour-Sergt. T. Milsom, from the 36th Foot; R. s. 
Machell, Gent. 63d Foot—A. M. Dumaresq, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Talbot, promoted in the Rifle Brigade, 66th Foot— Lieut. C. W. Aylmer 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Serocold, who retires. 72d Foot—Ensign F. M. Alison 
to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign A. 8. Cameron to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Alison, whose promotion, by purchase Aug. 18, has been cancelled. 76th Foot 
—J. A. Palliser, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase. 79th Foot—Ensign H. J. De 
Carteret, from the 56th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Monk, who exchanges. 80th Foot 
—Ensign W. Turner, from half-pay of the Sicilian Regt. to be Ensign, without 
purchase. To be Ensigns by purchase—W.G. Trevor, Gent.; Hugh B. B. L. Gower, 
Gent. vice Turner, who retires. To be Ensign, without purchase—F. F. Goddard, Gent. 
82d Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. A. Robertson to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Maxwell, who retires ; Brevet Major D. Watson to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Robertson ; Lieut. J. Gordon to be Capt. by purchase, vice Watson; Ensign C. E. 
G. Browne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gordon; H. D. Marsh, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Browne. 85th Foot—Lieut. H. G. Rooper to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Haviland, who retires; J. M. Grant, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase. 91st Foot—Lieut. J. Bruce to be Capt. by purchase, vice Warren, who 
retires; Ensign J. H. Dobie to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bruce; T. Green, Gent. 
to be ay = by purchase, vice Dobic. 95th Foot—Lieut. J. J. G. Kingsley to be 
Adjt. vice Brown, who resigns the Adjutancy only. ; 

3d West India Regiment—To be Ensigns, by purchase—H. Rowland, Gent. vice 
Carson, who retires; W. R. Mulliner, Gent. vice Watson, promoted. 
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Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Capt. M. H. Oldfield, from the 53d Foot, to be Capt. vice 


xchanges. 
Walter, ee ion of Fustiaget—Capt. H. A. Welman, from the 4th Foot, to be 





istant-Adjt. 
ae _tagk E. J. Dickson, from half-pay Unatt. to be Staff Capt. to command 
detachments and nsioners in the Isle of Man. i 
Hospital Staff—To be Assistant-Surgeons to the Forces—A. Stretton, Gent.; F. 
Collins, M.D.; H. Grange, Gent.; J. L. Erskine, M.D. ; J. C. Smith, Gent.; W. T. 
Paliologus, Gent. ; B. Williamson, M.B.; T. Dolan, Gent.; D. Cullen, M.D. vice 
de Chaumont, appointed to the Depot Battalion at Parkhurst; A. Johnston, M.D. 
vice M‘Neece, appointed to the Depot Battalion at Walmer ; R. W. Meade, Gent. vice 
Guthrie, appointed to the Depot Battalion at Winchester. To be Apothecary to 
the Forces—J. M‘Intosh, Gent. 7 ae 
Brevet - Capt. W. Watson, of the 3d Light Drags. to be Major in the Army; 
Brevet Major W. Watson, of the 3d Light Drags. to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; 
Capt. G. Bent, of the Royal Engineers, to be Major in the Army. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 29, 


Parrnerssirs DissoLvep.—Ferguson and Muschamo, Wareham, Dorsetshire, 
chemical-manufacturers— Hunt and Co. Dover Place, New Kent Road, stationers— 
Hall and Wilson, Manchester, ironmongers—Cox and Score, St. George, Gloucester, 
vitriol-manufacturers—W. and H. Roebuck, Huddersfield, cotton-warp-manufac- 
turers - Hanson and Co. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, warehousemen ; as far as regards J. 
Smith— Bennett and Naylor, Oxford Street, ironmongers—Ermen and Edgels, Man- 
chester, merchants; as far as regards P. A. Ermen—Franklin, Brothers, Chapel 
Street, Islington, butchers—Tourney and Tinker, Bridge House Place, Newington 
Causeway, steam-wheel-manufacturers —Ashdown and Oates, Piceadilly, gas-fitters 
—Curpey and Quirk, Douglas, Isle of Man, grocers—Molyneux and Keogh, Liver- 

, cotton-brokers—Fuge and Davis, St. John’s Street Road, mineral-water-ma- 
nufacturers— Mills and Co. Wordsley, Staffordshire, glass-manufacturers; as far as 
re: s T. Webb—Cane and Stapleton, Manchester, estate-agents— Orchard and Co, 
Wheatsheaf Yard, Farringdon Street, type-facers; as far as regards E. Willis— 
Hickman and Co. Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, iron-masters; as far as regards J. 

ones. 

1 Martin, Maidstone, hatter, to surrender Sept. 7, Oct. 20: 
solicitor, Hughes, St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street 
—Groror Harris pe Rusert, Birchin Lane, merchant, Sept. 7, Oct. 20; solicitor, 
Elmslie, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— Cuarves Le- 
ver, Ely, ironmonger, Sept. 8, Oct. 13: solicitors, Reece and Blyth, Sergeant's Inn ; 
official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— Cranes Lorp, Fleet Street, tailor, Sept. 
7, Oct. 20: solicitor, Stroughill, Coleman Street; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury—Jounx Epwarp Rarapone, Threadneedle Street, dealer in mining-shares, 
Sept. 14, Oct. 13: solicitor, Webb, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—Samvet Stvirer, Brierley Hill, Staffordshire, iron-founder, Sept. 15, 
29: solicitor, Wrights, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham— 
James Ranpv, Longton, Staffordshire, grocer, Sept. 9, 29: solicitors, Clarkes, Long- 
ton; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham — 
Partip Paice, Torquay, lodging-house-keeper, Sept. 7, Oct. 5: solicitor, Stogdon, 
Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzell, Fxeter—Jonn Davuptson, Huddersfield, wine- 
merchant, Sept. 11, Oct. 13: solicitors, Sykes, Huddersfield; Bond «nd Barwick, 
Leeds; official assignee, lope, Leeds—Roperrt Sykes, Sheffield, grocer, Sept. 9, 
Oct. 14: solicitor, Fernell, Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield ~James 
Lawrenceson, Blackpool, Lancashire, innkeeper, September 14, October 5:  solici- 
tor, Richardson, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpeol— 
Jouxn Wurre, Ormskirk, Lancashire, builder, Sept. 12, Oct. 2: 
Liverpool ; Welsby, Ormskirk ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Watrer Gra- 
HAM, Blackburn, draper, Sept. 12, Oct. 3: solicitors, Cobbett and Wheeler, Manches- 
ter; Backhouse, Blackburn; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—Tuomas Licur- 
root, Stockport, grocer, Sept. 8, 29: solicitors, Partington, Manchester; Bolton, 
and Co. London; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—Pataick Farrett and Joun 
Gnrirrrras, Manchester, builders, Sept. 8, Oct. 4: solicitors, Blair and Parry, Man- 
chester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—Wittiam Hotins, Manchester, mer- 
chant, Sept. 13, Oct. 4: solicitors, Atkinson and Co. Manchester; official assignee, 
Fraser, Manchester—Grorcr Rvesiinc, Manchester, victualler, Sept. 12, Oct. 3: 
solicitors, Boote, and Eltoft, Manchester; Bower, London; Jaques and Co. London ; 
official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Sept. 20, Holden junior, Horsham, ironmonger— Oct. 20, Birchinall, 
Titherington, Cheshire, cotton-spinner—Oct. 5, Wormald, Glossop, shoemaker— 
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solicitors, Forshaw, | 


Oct. 6, Rawling and Co. Manchester, curriers—Oct. 12, Fairbourn, Preston, grocer | 


—Sept. 2], Teer, Manchester, merchant—Oct. 14, Roberts, Stratford-upon-Avon, 


builder— Oct. 14, Gibbs, Eccleshall, Staffordshire, grocer—Oct. 7, Anstey and Wal- | 


ton, Birmingham, drapers. 

Cretiptcates.— To Le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Sept, 20, Solomon, Circus, Minories, shipowner—Sept. 20, Fowler, Aber- 
gavenny, grocer ~ Sept. 30, Hope, Burnley, grocer—Oct. 2, Rawling, Manchester, 
currier—Sept. 28, Fairbourn, Preston, grocer—Oct. 12, Rollinson, Brierley Hill, 
Staffordshire, boot-manufacturer—Oct. 9, Rubbra, Dudley, grocer - Oct. 9, T. and 
8. Archer, Burslem, Staffordshire, tailors— Oct. 10, Burrows, Leicester, tailor. 

Scorcu SeqursTRaTioNs.— Jamieson, Glasgow, stock-broker, Sept. 7--M*‘Millan, 
Kilmarnock, calico-printer, Sept. 8. 


Friday, September 1. 

PartrNersuirs Dissotvep.—Campbell and Co. Panama, merchants—Campbell and 
Co. Liverpool, merchants— Hearne and Jackson, Great Charlotte Street, Blackfriars 
Road, fixture-dealers—Castle and Rickarby, Oxford, linen-drapers—Cavalicro and 
Goddard, Blomfield Street, exchange-brokers—Stacey and Co. Sheffield, square- 
blade-manufacturers; as far as regards J. Dammas—G. and W. Collins, North 
Wharf Road, Paddington, wharfingers—J. and D. Kershaw, Bramley, Yorkshire, 
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corn-mer-hant—Sept. 22, Bolton and Swindells, Greenfield Works, Holywell, Flint- 
shire, spelter-manufacturers—Sept. 28, Pratt, Manchester, bookseller—Oct. 13, 
Hartley, Trawden, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer. 

Scotcu SrquestRATions.—Lawrie and Thomson, Whiteinch, Glasgow, engineers, 
Sept. 7—Stevenson, Edinburgh, commission-agent, Sept. 11—Drummond, Glasgow, 
merchant, Sept. 11—Tait, Gilmerton, baker, Sept. 11. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


































































































Saturd.' Monday. Tuesday. Wednes,) Thurs. | Friday. 
oe | oe _— 
8 per Cent Consols..... wl ae Py 959 | 953 95 
Ditto for Account ... ; 943 | 98 956 | 955 | 95 95 
3 per Cents Reduced. 915 | 98 95 | 955 | ooh 95 
34 per Cents .....+++++ 9 | 95 95, | 96 95 955 
Long Annuities ....... i — | 46 at 4} | “4 = 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent.. -| 208) | 209) 210 «| «(210 | 2 209 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... ° -|— | 230 os 226 2260= | «(229 
Exchequer Bills, 2}. per diem . .| par 1 pm. par | 3pm. | 3 2 
India Bonds 4 per Cent..........0..0055 i— — |5pm | — aon Ae aii 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ...0.0csceceeese 5p. Ct — Mexican .......++. coscceeed p. Ct! 24g 
Belgian........ iQ- |) oo | Mississippi . 
Ditto. i- — New York 
- 101 Peruvian. 
= 55 | Portuguese. 
- 1oé | D 
- lu3 
Ditto...... - — | di 
Dutch (Ex. 1 23- 62 | 8a 
Ditto ....++. oot — | 94 
+3 — | —= | Ditto New Deferred. 
— | — | Ditto (Passive)... ° 
Massachusetts(Sterling).6 — | 104 F WEN caenneeteosescneel 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— | | Banxe— | 
Bristol and Exeter ......+++++++ 97 Australasian......sssseceseeees ae 
Caledonian ........+++0+6 evrece 655 | British North American... | -—— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 6v4 Colonial ....e.ccecsceeee | 17 
Eastern Counties ...... Commercial ef London .... — 
Great Northern ... London and Westminster ..... e 41 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 2k 
Great Western .... London Joint Stock....... eveee! _ 
Hull and Selby ........ National of Ireland .. -f 26 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 73 National Provincial.. —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ese — Provincial of Ireland — 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 105 Union of Australia 605 
London and Blackwall..... Union of London. a 
London and North-western eee Mines— 
Midland ...cccccccccsece covcees ( . Brazilian Imperial ,......+++ Bi 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —— | Ditto (St. John del Rey)... | 7 
North British .......-sseeeeeeeee 344 | «= Cobre Copper .......eeecee | 425 
North-Eastern—Berwick .. T5jexd Colonial Gold .... . — 
North-Eastern—York ........... 55hexd Nouveau Monde, ....seeseeereee! —_— 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolverhampton 36 | MiscELLAngzous— | 
Scottish Central.......6.seceeees —_— Australian Agricultural ........ 42 
South-eastern and Dover ‘ 663 | Canada........ ee cece | 92 
London and South-westera 83} | Crystal Palace ... . 3} 
Docxs— Genera) Steam ..... . -- 
East and West India. ee es Peel River Land and Mineral ..' 4k 
London ...+++++++ -| Mody Peninsular and Oriental Steam .! 58 
St. Katherine ° 85 | Royal Mall Steam....scccccceee 58 
Victoria. .ccccsscccveceses eseeee — | South Australian .. 3 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 

Saturday, the 26th day of August 1854. 
ISSUE DEFTARTMENT 

Notes issued seceseceeseceeess £26,943,695 Government Debt, ....+.++++0. ZN O15, 100 
Other Securities .... + 8,094,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 12,943,695 
| Silver Bullion,......++ - 










£26 843,695 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
++ee £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
oe Si 0 cludi: g Dead Weight Annuity) £10,969 279 












Public Deposits* 3,9 Othe: Securities, ....... + eecee 14,409,800 
Other Deposits ......+.++ 9 975,033 . 6,896,180 
Seven Day and other Bills,.... 1,0 0,180 691,729 

57,997 £32,957 997 





* Including Exchequer, Sa vings-Kanks, Commissionersof National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


BULLION, Per oz. | METALS, Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£126 0 0., © 
Foreign Gold in Coin,!’ortugal Pieces » 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars,.... ooo, 000 
| ST DL asesseaisasceqavebss . © © © | Lead, british Pig..... 22 0 0.. 2215 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard,.......... © 0 © | steel, Swedish Keg... 20 0 0,, 21 0 © 


stone-merchants— Wright and Co. Burnley, sawyers—Mather and Whalley, Farn- | 





worth, I hire, cotton facturers— Bradbury and Co. Longton, Staffordshire, 
earthenware-manufacturers— Hobbs and Co. Cheapside, lock-manutacturers ; as far 
as regards F. Fortescue—Brewer and Co. Manchester, drysalters Heilbut and Co. 


Hart Street, Mark Lane, merchants; as far as regards B. P. Daniels—Cawley and | 


Capper, Ashton-under-Lyne, linen-drapers—Greenham and Carr, Liverpool, stock- 
brokers—Tubb and Co. Pitt Street, St. George’s Fields, brewers — Dunhill and King, 
Sheffield, coach-proprietors—Aldin and Harris, Pimlico, 


builders —Bovill and | 


Withers, Southampton, iron-merchants ; as far as regards 8. Bovill—Tattersall and | 
Co. Salford, machine-makers—S. and W. Standing, Osborn Street, Whitechapel, | 


iron-founders— Woodhead and Co. Leeds, tool-manufacturers; as far as regards M. 
Berry — Smith and Co. Mold Green, drysalters—Naylor and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, 
weavers; as far as regards J. Tetley and W. Jennings— Milward and Singleton, Bir- 
mingham, jewellers— Richardson and Co. Rochdale, bleachers. 


Bankrvurts.—Joun Dopprivce Humpurrys, New Wharf Road, Caledonian Road, | 


engineer, to surrender Sept. 14, Oct. 20: solicitors, Morris and Co. Moorgate Cham- 
bers; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Curistorner ALDERSON, 
Whitehall Terrace, Lower Tottenham, grocer, Sept. 14, Oct. 27: solicitor, Strong, 
Jewin Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street — Witt Joun Nor- 
MANVILLE, Seymour Chambers, Duke Street, Adelphi, commission 
Oct. 12: solicitors, Stevenson and Ley, Victoria Street, Holborn Bridge; official 
assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Frepreick LanomMax, Wolverhampton, drug- 
gist, Sept. 15, Oct. 6: i 
Uestou, Birmingham—Tuomas Goopwortn Jacksox, Goole, Yorkshire, joiner, 
Sept. 19, Oct. 13: solicitor, Bulmer, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Jonun 
Danpison, Huddersfield, wine-merchant, Sept. 11, Oct. 13: solicitors, Sykes, Hud- 
derstield ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Epwix Maw, 






avent, Sept. 11, | 


solicitor, Hayes, Wolverhampton; official assignee, Bit- | 


Seacombe, Cheshire, iron-founder, Sept. 13, Oct. 6: solicitors, Evans and Son, Liver- 


pool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Rosert Brooks, Blackburn, draper, 
oe. 13, Oct. 4: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Man- 
chester, 


Divivenps,—Sept. 26, Sainthill, Tooley Street, French-burr-merchant—Sept. 26, , 


Sykes, Bath Easton, Somersetshire, clothier—Sept. 26, Castelli, Bury Court, St. 
Mary Axe, merchant--Sept. 26, Thwaites, Addle Street, warehouseman—Sept. 26, 
Yates, Finsbury and Westmoreland wharfs, City Road, timber-merchant — Sept. 28, 
Anderson, Pavement, linen-draper—Sept. 26, Pickering, Piccadilly, bookseller— 
Sept. 26, Bensley, Cornwall Cottage, Hornsey Road, builder—Sept. 25, Eldrid, Wit- 
ney, Oxfordshire, grocer—Sept. 28, Bates and Hitchman, Addle Street, straw-plait- 
dealers—Sept. 26, Bland, Fen Court, insurance-broker—Sept. 22, Ashley, Man- 
chester, smallware-manufacturer—Sept. 22, Walton, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 

Crxtiricates.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mee'ing.—Sept. 23, Chaffer, Commercial Road, Pimlico, builder—S¢ pt. 26, Spashett, 
Barking, mast-maker—Sept. 26, Thwaites, Addle Street, warehouseman—Sept. 25, 
R.and J W. Crichton, High Street, Newington Butts, upholsterers—Sept. 25, 
Caffall, Ricksmanworth, Hertfordshire, auctioneer —Sept. 25, Swallow, Maidenhead, 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 1. 








s. s. s *. | s s.| in 
Wheat,R.New 50to52 Rye.. 36to40 | Maple. Oto 0 | Oats, Feed ,, 22to 24 
Fine .. 52—54 | Barley ..... 24—.6 | White... 42—44| 24— 25 
Malting .. 27—29 | Boilers... O— 0 Poland ... 24— 25 

Malt, Ord... 64—68 | Beans, Ticks. 0— 0 Fine .. 26—27 





Potato .... 29— 
Pine .. 3U-- 31 


Fine ....- 69-71 Old geceeee 40—46 
30-34 | indian Corn, 35 —38 | 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 26. 


Peas, Hog .. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 

















Wheat.... 66%. Od. | Rye ....0+. 4 74. | Wheat ..... 638, 74. | Bye...ccoese 408. 54, 

Barley.... 35 1 Beans ..... 8 Barley ..... 32 5 Beans ...00. 47 4 

Oats...... 29 3 Peas 4 +o 28 7 Peas.....+ oo 3 68 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made. per sack 51s. to 58s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz, 

Besends 2 cocccceccccesccescccce 42 — 47 | Carlow, 4/. 165, to 4/, 18s. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffulk, on board ship 42 — 46 | Bacon, Irish .....+++...per owt. 76+. to 73’, 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 41 — 43 Cheese, Cheshire ...e..ss+0+ eves 56 — 70 
American ........ per barrel 26 — 34 | Derby Plain.... 6o — 66 
CamaGias cccccccecccoccocce 28 — 34 Hams, York . es — se 





~ 74 
Eggs, French, per 120, 0s, Od. to Os, Od, 





Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4b. loaf 
BUTCHEKS’ MEAT. 


Newoats ann Leapenmace.* SmirTurieco.* Heap or Cartes at 











a. a s @ 8. ab s. d. o@& ef Smirarixco. 
Beef .. 3 4to4 Oto 4 4 weer 3 204 BOS O Friday. 
Mutton. 3 6—4 0—4 6 40—4 6—5 © Beasts. 1,152. 
Veal .. 3 O—3 B8—4 4 woe 2IO—3 4 —4 4) Sheep .11w70, 
Pork .. 3 8—4 O—4 6 were 4 O— 4 C—4 8S Calves, 513, 
Lamb.. 4 0—4 8—5 0 44. 4 4-5 O—5S 4 Pigs... 310 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets......... 0s.to 0s.’ Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 104, to 0/. 
Choice ditto . O — OO | Wether and Ewe,....cccccceeess 0 — 
Sussex ditto .. e 0 — O | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 
Parnham ditto. ......-.+-00+. 0 — © |Skin Combing .......+.++++ cover Om 0 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. SMiTe riers. Writec 








Hay, Good ... 1005. to 1108, .ccccccccess GOS. LO O28. seccccccece 
Inferior. 50 — 95 - 00 — 60 
New... 75 — 83 - O—@ 
Clover...... 118 —130 » 118 —120 
Wheat Straw 42 — 46 »- oo — 0 
COALS, CANDLES. 


GROCERIES 
fea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. 
Congou, fine ... 
secceceeeee LIM 6 | Pekoe, flowery. cooe | 
+per 1000 13 0 0} * In Bond—Duty ls. 64. per ib. 
| Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 625 6d. to 85. 6d, 
Guod Ordinary.....+.++ 468, 6d, ~ 43>. 60, 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 21s. 10.. 
West india Molasses .sce+ 16.64, to 18) Od, 


OIL 

Rape Oil . 
Ketined , 
Linseed Oil . 
Linseed Oil-Cake 
Candles, per dozen 
Moulds, per dozen 
Coals, Hetton,....+.... 
Tees.... 


-perewt. £2 2 6 
eeee 46 














0s. Od. to Os. Oa 
Os. 07, 
Os. Od, 
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+ ea EXHIBITION AND MU- 
S8EUM, St. George’s Gallery, Hyde Park Corner, 
Piccadilly, open ony from Eleven a.m. to Ten p.m. (Satur- 
days anne when it closes at Six.) ion, 2s. 
Children, 1s. 6d.; Saturdays, 5s. ; Children, 2s. 6c. Family 
Tickets for ave, 10s, Schools admitted at half-price. Herr 
Kalozdy and his Band are engaged, and will perform daily 
from Twelve till Five. 


ANWELL COLLEGE AND PRE- 


PARATORY SCHOOL, Middlesex.—The term divides 
this day. A sound, rapid, and economical preparation is 
secured for the Universities, the Queen's and East India 
b pe military and civil service, &c. &c. and peculiar 

ties afforded for the << acquisition = Parisian 
accent of the French 1 n application. 

J. A. EMERTON, DD. Principal. 


DINBURGH LADIES 
INSTITUTION. 
1, Park Place, George Square. 

Conducted, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Dalgleish, 
by a Lady Superintendent, a Resident, and six Assistant Go- 
vernesses, and eighteen Professional Teac hers. 

The TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of the INSTITUTION 
COMMENCES on Monpay, the 2d Ocroner Next. 
Pr ini full information regarding the 
of the Institution, will be forwarded on application to 
ir. Dalgleish, the Head Master, or to the Lady Superin- 
tendent, at the Institution, 1, Park Place, Edinburgh. 


ENTY-FIRST PUBLIC DRAW- 


ING.—SECOND ANNIVERSARY of the CONSERVA- 
TIVE LAND SOCIETY.—On Tuvurspay, Serremper 7, at 
Exeter Hall, at 3 o'clock, the Drawing for ONE HUNDRED 
RIGHTS of CHOICE on the Society's Estates will take place, 
and Fifty Shares will be added by seniority. Plans of the 
Estates, Prospectuses, and Circulars as to building advances, 
may be had of CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Sec. 

Office, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


RYSTAL PALACE GENERAL AR- 

RANGEMENTS.—The Palace is opened on Mondays at 

9 a.m. and on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 

at10 a.m. On these days the charge for admission is One 

Shilling. Itis opened on Saturdays at noon, on which day 
the charge for ad is Five 

Special Trains will run from London “Bridge to the Crystal 

Station every week-day as fullows—at 7.10, 8.10, 9.10, 
9.40, 10.10, 10.40, 11.10, 11.40, a.m. and 12.10, 12.40, 110; 1.40, 
2.10, 2.40, 3.10, 3.40, 4.10, 4.40, 5.16, 5.25, 5.40 p.m. ; returning 
from the Crystal Palace at 11.20, 11.50 a, m. and 12.20, 12.50, 
1.20, 1.50, 2.20, 2.50, 3.20, 3.50, 4.20, 4.50, 5.20, 5.50, 6.20, 6.50, 
7.20, 7.50, 8.20, 8.50 p.m.; and further additional Trains will 
run whenever the traffic renders it necessary. 

The 7.10, 8.10, and 9,10 a.m. down-trains, and the 4.50, 5.50, 
6.50, and 8.50 p.m. up-trains call at New Cross and Forest 
Hill. The Citizen and Iron Companies’ steam-boats will run 
from their several piers to the Surrey side pier at London 
Bridge at least every ten minutes during the day, and at 
those hours when increased numbers require it every five 
minutes. Tickets to the Palace, including conveyance by 
railway, can be obtained at these piers. 

The following are the Fares to the Crystal Palace and back, 
including admission to the Palace— 

magmy Days—First Class, 2s. 6d. ; 


























Second Class, 2s.; Third 
Class, 
Saturdaye—First Class, 7s.; Second Class, 6s. 6d.; Third 


, 6s. 

In order to afford every facility to the Public, and to prevent 
any delay at London Bridge, arrangements have been made 
to issue the ebove tickets previously at offices in different 
parts of London. Passengers taking their tickets at these 
offices will be admitted to the London station by a separate 
entrance. 

Fares between London Bridge and the Crystal Palace 
Station, not including admission to the Palace— 

Single Tickets—First Class, 1s. 3d. ; Second Class, 1s. ; Third 


Return Tickets—First Class, 2s. ; Second Class, ls. 6d. ; 
Third Class, 1s. 

The last-named Tickets can only be obtained at the Lon- 
don oe and at the Company's Offices, 43, Regent Cir- 
cus, Piceadilly. 

Special First-class Return Tickets, from London Bridge to 
the Crystal Palace Station and back, will be issued on Shilling 
days to holders of Crystal Pal. Season Tickets, at a reduced 
charge of ls. 6d. each. These Tickets can only be issued upon 
production of a Season Ticket to the Crystal Palace. 

Every endeavour will be made to afford, at all times, a 
sufficient number of first-class seats, but, in order to obviate 
disappointment, it is necessary to announce that, in cases of a 

at concourse of persons, no particular class of carriage can 
guaranteed. 

No change can be given either at the London Bridge or at 
the Crystal Palace Stations ; p rs must th pro- 
vide themselves with the necessary silver 

Children under Twelve years of age will be charged only 
half the above rates. 

Season Tickets including conveyance by Railway 4/. 4s. 
each ; without conveyance by Railway, 2/. 2s. (The usual 
discount allowed to families.) May be obtained at the London 
Bridge Terminus. 

August 1854. By order. 


YERFECT DIGESTION and STRONG 


NERVES (without medicine) are restored to the most en- 
feebled by DU BARRY'’S delicious health-restoring REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 
other means of cure, and effectually removes indigestion 
(dyspepsia), constipation and diarrha@a, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, liver complaint, flatulency, sinking, distension, sick 
headaches, palpitation of the heart, nervous headache, deaf- 
ness, noises in the head and cars, excruciating pains in almost 
every part of the body, chronic inflammation, cancer and 
ulceration of the stomach, dysentery, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, impuriti: s and poverty of the blood, scrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, 
low spirits. spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general de- 
bility, inquietuae, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 
ralysis, tremors, dislike to society, uutitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, bloud to the head, exhaustion, 
melancholy, groundiess fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and many other complaints. It 
is, moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, 
as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, but imparts a 
healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most 
enfeebled. llb., 28. 9d.; 21b., 4s. 6d.; 5id., 11s; 12Ib., 228. ; 
super-refined, lib., ts. ; ‘ab., tls $ 51b., s.; 101b., 33s. The 
10lb. and 121b. earri: age free on r-ce ipt ‘of a post- oftice order. 
—Barry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 
don nts, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piccadilly , and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; 330 and 451, Strand; 55. 
Charing Cross. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, an astonishing 


remedy for Giddiness in the Head. —Mr. Newton, drug- 
gist, Hull, states in a letter to Professor Holloway, that Mr. 
John Ware, residing in Stabbs Buildings, West Street, Hull, 
had been aiflic ted with giddiness in the head, off and on, for 
he last twenty years; and though he tried many things 
during that long period, yet he found iittle or no relief from 
them. At last he was induced to try Holloway’s Pills, from 
hearing so many encomiums passed on their virtues ; and won- 
derful as it may appear, he is perfectly cured, and now enjoys 
better health than ever he did before, thanks to Holloway's 
Pills. Sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor 
Hoxttoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—FREQUENT 
TRAVELLERS can INSURE against RAILWAY AC- 
CIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms of YEARS, or for the 
whole of LIFE, on application to the Booking-clerks at the 
rincipal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of the Railway 

Fesgenr Assurance Company. 3, Old Broad Street. 

ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


}CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart, M.P. 
Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Apvantaces—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MU- 
TUAL SYSTEM. 





| THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the As- 


sured every Fifth Year. 
No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Cor 
Number of Policies in force, 6600 
Fund 


The A to 1,340,000/. Income upwards 





e 

of 220,000/. per Annum. 

The sum of 397,000/. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 67!. percent on the 
Premiums paid. 

Assurances effected in the current Year, 1854, will participate 
in the Profits in 1859. 

For — ulars apply to 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Established Aug. 1, 1837. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
*.* Policies issued free of Stamp Duty. 

Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 

The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced 
by the Legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the 
Premiums paid for the benefit of a surviving family, is de- 
serving the most serious attention of all classes ; not only on 
account of the actual saving, but also on account of the high 
estimation in which it proves that the system of Life Assu- 
rance generally is held by the Government of the country. 

Increasing rates of premium, for securing loans or debts. 

Half-premiums only required during the first seven years. 

Sum assured payable at sixty or at death. 

Provision during minority for orphans. 

BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of 





age. 
Half-credit policies granted on terms unusually favourable, 
the unpaid half-premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 
At the last annual general meeting a reduction of 30 per 
cent was made in the current year’s premium on all partici- 
pating Policies. 
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E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


MATRIMON IAL INSTITUTION, 


Offices, 12, John Street, Adelphi, London, and 18, Nassau 
Street, New York. Founded in 1846.—This ‘institution has 
been established many years (with great success, as a medium 
for the introduction of parties unknown to each other, who 
are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from 
some cause or other, cannot find partners in the irown ‘circle 
of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The strictest 
honour and secrecy is maintained in every case.—Prospec- 
tuses, applications, forms, rules, and every information, sent 
free to any name, initials, or address, on receipt of twelve 
postage-stamps. 

By order of the Directors, LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 
12, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BUR. 
TON’S.—He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS which are 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
— Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 
sses. Common Iron Bedsteads from 17s.; Portable Fold- 
i Bedsteads from 12s, 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 2ls.; and 
Cots from 21s. each ; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 19s. to 13. 13s. 


PALRIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, 
— unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety or no- 
velt 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 

per set of three. .......ceeeccnee from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto. -from 13s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape ditto.........+..05+ "tron ‘om 78, 6d. 

Round & Gothic waiters, cake, & bread baskets, equally low. 


- 
ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
the newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended 
to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. Portable Showers,7s. 6d. ; Pillar Showers, 31. to 51.; 
Nursery, 13s. 6d. to 32s.; Sponging, lis. to 32s.; Hip, I4s. to 














3ls. 6@. A large assortment of Gas Purnace, Hot and Cold | 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in | 


BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (al! communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and classi- 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec- 
tions. 


great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. 
, 
A 





Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) N 






2, & * NEW MAN STREET. . and dand 5, PERRY'S PL AC! E. 


FPRAMPION’s P PILL OF HEALTH. 


“ For upwards of nine years (writes Mr. T. Province, 
of Winchmore Hall, Middlesex) I have experienced the effi- 
cacy of this excellent medicine, and I have the happiness of 
saying that | never had a better state of health. I beg further 
to add, that this medicine is in general use by my family, and 
we know of nothing to equa! it.” 

Por females these pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affec- 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and gives 
a healthy juvenile bloom to the complexion. Sold by all 
Medicine-vendors, price ls. 14¢. per box. 

Observe “Tuomas Paovr” is on the Government_Stamp. 
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NLAND REVENUE 


Somerset House, 28th August 1854. E, 


RECEIPT- rn, tl BY Post 
F REMITTANC 








Notice.—The Gait of Inland Revenue desire tg 
call — attention to the provision of an act of the int 
session of Parliament, (ith and 18th Victoria, c. 83, sec 
which repeals the exemption from the Recelpt-duty’ or ta 
ters by the General Post acknowledging the safe arrival og 
any bills of exchange, promissory notes, or other Qn 
for money,” and that any such letters are from the 9th in. 
stant (the day on which the act passed) liable to = duty on 
receipts. By order of the 

THOMAS KEOGH, Secretary. 


(KONTRACTS FOR OXEN FOR SALT 


BEEF FOR HER MAJESTY’S NAVY. 








Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and Transport 
Services rset House, 28th August 1854, 

e C issi for E i the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and I 
do hereby give Notice, that on Monday, the 24 October next, 
at 1 e’clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons 
may be willing to contract for supplying and delivering inte 
her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, Gosport, and 
Plymouth, or any one or more of those ports, all oa” 


OXEN FOR SALT BEEF 


as shall from time to time be demanded between the 24 Octo. 
ber next, and the 3lst March next. 

The conditions of the contract may be seen at the said 
Office, or on application to the Superintendents of the Vic- 
tualling Yards at Deptford, Gosport, and Plymouth. 

No tender will be received after 1 o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor any noticed unless made on the printed form pro- 
vided for the purpose ; but it will not be necessary that the 
party tendering, or an agent appointed by him, should attend 
at this Office, as the result of the offer received from each 
person will be communicated to him in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“Tender for Oxen,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 
House, accompanied by a letter signed by two responsible 

rsons, engaging to become bound with the person tendering, 
in the sum of 5001, for the due performance of the contract 
for each port. 


\ONTRACT for the SUPPLY of WOOD, 


for Lighting Fires, at the following Barracks in and 
London— 








near 

CROYDON AND CARSHALTON SCHOOL. 

HOUNSLOW AND HAMPTON COURT. 

HYDE PARK AND KENSINGTON. 

REGENT’S PARK, PORTMAN STREET, AND ST. 
JOHN'S WOOD, 

TOWER. 

WELLINGTON, S8T.: GEORGE'S, AND HORSE 
GUARDS. 

WOOLWICH. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to “The Secretary to the Board 
of Ordnance, Pall Mall,” will be received at this Office, until 
Thursday, 14th September next, from such persons as may be 
willing to Contract for the supply of Split, Dry, Sound Fir 
Wood, or of Split Birch, Ash, and Hazel, mixed, made up into 


| bundles of one and a half and three pounds’ weight, and nine 


inches long; to be firmly bound with rope-yarn, and de- 


| livered free of every expense (except the contract price) into 


the Barrack Stores at the respective stations, at such times 
and in such quantities as the Barrac kmasters may require, 
from the present date to the 30th September 1855. 

Blank forms of the tender, and other information relating 
to the contract, may be had on application at the Barrack 
Office, 85, Pall Mall, or to the respective Barrackmasters. 

The terms for each station are to be stated separately. 

It is to be clearly understood that the Board of Ordnance 
reserve to themselves the power of accepting or rejecting 
any of the tenders without assigning any reason or entering 
into any correspondence on the subject. 

By Order of the Board of Ordnance, 
-W ooD, Secretary. 
_ Office | of ( Ordnance, 14th August 1854 


128th SALE. 


USTOM HOU 


London, September 1854. 


8 E, 


For SALE, by order of the Honourable the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Customs, at the COMMERCIAL SALE 
ROOMS, Mincing Lane, on Wepnespay 6th, Taunrspay 7th, 
and Faipay 8th Serremprr 1854, at 12 o'clock at noon pre- 
cisely, the following goods fur Home Consumption, viz. : 
Agate Ornaments. Chains, &c. 


Baskets. Lace, Maltese. 
Bombay Work. Leather Articles. 
Books. | Mats, Table. 
Brandy. | Mill Boards. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs, Em- | Mitts, Silk. 
broidered. } Opera Glasse: 
Candelabra. | Painters’ Colours. 
Chessmen. | Palm Oil. 
Clocks, Brass. | Paper. 
Clock Faces, Dutch. | Perfumed Spirits. 
Coffee. | Picture Mouldings. 
Cordials. Porte Monnaies, &c. 
Cotton Articles. Prints. 
Curry Powder. Reticules. 
Daguerreotype Plates. Rum. 
Embroidery, viz. : Segars. 
Habits. Succades, &c. 
Sleeves. Shawls, Wove. 


Waistcoat Pieces. 
Furniture, viz. 


Spirits, plain and mixed. 
Silk Manufactures, viz. 


Chest of Drawers. Velvet. 

Work Tables. Mitts. 

Buhl Cabinets, &c. | Purses. 
Geneva. China Gauze, &c. 
Hair, Pig's. | Straw Trimming, &c. 
Hair Guards | Sugar 
Hides. | Tea. 
Hops. Timber 


Ivory Ornaments. 
Jewellery, Mock, viz. 


Watches, Gold and Silver. 
Water, Mineral. 


Bracelets. | Wine. 
Brooches. And various other Goods. 
Fins. 


For EXPORTATION, or for HOME CONSUMPTION, on 
pa) ment of the Duties—Books, Sugar, Spirits, Tea, Wine , &c 
For EXPORTATION ONLY—Sweetened Spirits and Rum 
For the BENEFIT of the CROWN—Timber, Spirits, Wine, 


The above Goods may be viewed at the Queen's Ware- 
house, Customhouse, Thames Street; at the London, St. 
Katherine, and West India Docks; and Tobacco Ground, 
Rotherhithe ; on Monday, the 4th, and Tuesday the 5th of 
September 1854, from 10 o'clock in the morning until 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, and on the days of sale, from 10 
o’clock in the morning until 12 o'clock at noon. 

Take Notice, that Goods sold at this sale will not be de- 
livered until after two clear days of the day on which they 
are sold, and that no lots can be paid for at the Office of the 
Receiver-General after 2 o'clock in the afternoon, and that on 
the days of sale money will not be received by the Keceiver- 
General after 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Catalogues may be had at the Queen's Warehouse, Custom- 
house, Thames Street, 6d. each. 














weiss 
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CAPITALISTS AND LITERARY 
i MEN.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, and entered upon at 
Cunistmas next, the proprietor being anxious to retire into 
private life, an old-established first-class LIBERAL ENG- 
LISH PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER, now in steady pros- 
perity. Copyright, Plant, Freehold Residence, Printing 
offices, &c. &c., 15,0001., of which one-third may, if desired, 
remain on security of the property, at 5 per cent per annum. 
The new proprietary will be introduced to a highly respect 
able local position. No inquiries will be noticed, except 
from a person who can command the required capital, and 
who has a real intention of purc hasing, as the nature of the 
concern is such that the first bona fide applicant will make 
the purchase. Applications, with references, to be made 
either to Tuomas Waicter, Esq Bridge Hall Mills, Bury, 
Lancashire, or to Mr. T. B. Waitcur, Midland Counties 
Herald Office, Birmingham. 
Gf. a ae bl ©) 
AMES LOCKE'S, 119, Regent Street, 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF CLOAKS, for Travelling 
or Sea-side, and GENTLEMEN'S INVERNESS CAPES, for 
a eee 
LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing size, price, and description of up- 
wards of 100 articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travelling 
bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-boxes, Writing-desks, 
Dressing-cases, and other travelling requisites, forwarded 
on receipt of twostamps. ALLEN’S Travelling-bag (Patent- 
ed) has the opening as large as the bag itself, and therefore 
possesses an immense advantage over all others. ALLEN'S 
Registered Despatch-box and Writing-desk, and their New 
Quadruple Portmanteau, (containing four compartments,) are 
the best articles of the kind ever produced.—J. W. and T. 
ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture (see separate 
Catalogue) and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, West Strand. 


FABver’ FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazey BY 
are 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 


imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's | 


Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy" 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

BE. Lazenzy and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecular care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fis! 
Sauce Warvhouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixneronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 














| PALACE OFFICIAL GUIDE-BOOK, 


OUND and WHITE TEETH are not | 


only indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in 
both sexes, but they are peculiarly appreciated through life as 
highly conducive to health and longevity. Among the various 
reparations offered for the teeth ROW LANDS’ ODONTO or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE stands unrivalled. It will eradicate 
all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness 
to the enamelled surface, remove spots of incipient decay, 
render the gums firm and red, and, from its aromatic influ- 
ence, impart sweetness and purity to the breath. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. Caution—The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto ” 
are on the label, and “A Row tanp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden,” on the government stamp affixed to each box. 


a hl pea Dr ral > : 
RAVELLERS and SPORTSMEN will 
find ease-giving, suitable, and gentlemanly garments in 

NICOLL’S MORNING COATS and PALETOTS, 
From ONE TO TWO GUINEAS each, (some are made 
waterproof, 
Also, GUINEA TROUSERS and HALF-GUINEA WAIST- 
COATS. 


Gentlemen living far from those towns where the Patentees 


have recognized agents,are recommended to send the number | 


of inches they measure round the chest and waist, with their 
exact height ; and if such be aecompanied by a Post-office 
order, or Banker's draft, their wishes can, in a few hours’ 
notice, be responded to by 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT 

STRERT, and 22, CORNHILL, Lendon 
" - 
oS fF O F F es # * 
The REDUCTION of the TEA-DUTY, and the easy 
state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS and COMPANY 
to SELL 
Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s 
Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2¢., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d 
The best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d.,4s., and 4s. 4d. 
Best Mohune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 
The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. 
Prime Coffees, ls., ls. 2d., and Is. 3d. 
The best Mocha and the best West India Coffee, 1s. 4d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans,if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices, sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 

















COD-LIVER OIL.—Prepared for Medicinal Use in the 
Loffoden Isles, Norway, and put to the test of chemical analy- 
sis. The most effectual remedy for CONSUMPTION, BRON 
CHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, and 
all SCROFULOUS DISEASES 

Approved of and i:ecommended by Benzerivs, Liente, 
Worten, Jonarnan Pearina, Pouaurer, andjnumerous other 
distinguished scientific chemists, prescribed by the most 
eminent medical men, and supplied to the leading Hospitals 
of Europe—effecting a cure or alleviating symptoms much 
more rapidly than any other kind. 

Extract from the “ LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“ After a careful examination of the different kinds of cod 
liver oil, Dr. De Jongh gives the preference to the light brown 
oil over the pale oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and 
the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy 
of cod-liver oil no doubt partly depends. Some of the de- 
ficiencies of the pale oil are attributable to the method of its 
preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal 
In the preference of the light brown over the pale oil we fully 
concur. 

“ We have carefully tested a specimen of the light brown 
cod-liver oil prepared for medics! use under the direction of 
Dr. De Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale Agents, 
Messrs. Ansan, Hanronp, and Co. 77, Strand. We find it to 
be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 

Sold wwotrsate and rerart, in bottles, labelled with Dr. 
De Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFPORD, AND CO. 77, STRAND, LONDON, 
sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Possessions, at the following prices: 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half-pin «, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. 

*.* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, carrtaoe pat, to any 

part of England on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 











CONSTABLE’S 
MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Just published, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HUNGARIAN SKETCHES IN PEACE AND WAR. 
By MORITZ JOKAI. 


Edinburgh : THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN. 


OYLE versus WISEMAN.—At a Just published, small 8vo. 2s. a Cheap Edition of 
| MEETING of the FRIENDS of CIVIL and RELI- HE HALF-SISTERS. A Tale. 
GIOUS LIBERTY, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Geratpine E. Jewspury, Author of ** Zoe,” Se. 
Tuvaspay, Avo. 31, 1854, Also, recently published, 
R. N. FOWLER, Esq. in the Chair, THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
the following resol were i ly agreed to : THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 2s. 
1. That freedom of access to courts of justice, impartiality MARY BARTON. 2s. 
of ecg ee necro ae appeal to the eer HAWTHORNE’S BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 2s. 
sense and honest ve ‘t j . vi pr been, and ought co 
to Sa, tee privilege = right of ail dan porate of this ota London : CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
2. That forming an opinion from reports of the uni- PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
versal press, and without pronouncing any judgment on the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Incrown 8vo. Vol. V1. with Steel Plates and Autographs, 
rice 4s. cloth; and Part XXI. price ls. sewed, 

















merits of the case, Boyle . Wiseman, tried at Guildford, 

Aug. 12, we cannot but view with anxiety and alarm xX 

the startling announcement that a Cardinal of the Roman fi 

py ey many welts what he plane bp @ tenaign ae. | T {E HISTORY OF ENGLA ND, from 

man Catholic journal abouta poor priest of his church, and a | the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of 

British subject, that the article may be copied into all the | - : ’ . 

Roman Catholic papers of this country, that the law does not | Queen Vietoria, By Hume, SMOLLETT, and Hvuanes. 

allow that Cardinal to be even asked if he will own the au- With copious Notes, the Author's last Corrections, 

thorship, or can prove his statements—that a Judge of this | Improvements, and Enlargement. To be published in 

Protestant country can interpose his veto to stay inquiry, | Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in order to 

and necessarily produce a nonsuit, leaving the statements place within the reach of all classes a more complete 

with all their possible untruth uncontradicted, and the | History of England than any extant 

writer, if guilty, untried, unpunished, and unpunishable, and | r ; —t ‘ 

one stern, d i ultr will holding the speech me MT pice y Ar ~ <n 

and conduct of every subordinate in deep and drear subjection. O} 4. Frice Ls. 46. Clot. 

3. That, acting under the advice of eminent counsel, we con- -, London: Grorcr Bett, 186, Fleet Street. 4 
MR. J. D. HARDING’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
ON ART 





sider that a new trial should be sought, on the ground of mis- 
direction by the Judge. 

4. That a subscription be immediately opened to raise funds 
sufficient to defray the necessary expenses that must be in- 
curred, and an appeal be made to the public on behalf ofa 
cause that so affects in its results the liberty and security of 
this free country. 

5. That R. N. Fowler, Esq. be the Treasurer to the fund ; ~- 
and the Rev. J. W. Worthington, D.D. 27, John Street, Bed- LESSONS ON ART. Containing 178 Pages of 
ford Row ; Henry Bateman, Esq., 35, Sun Street, Bishops Text, 15 Lithographic Plates (some tinted), and 87 
gate; and banca en —— or pone a wnt gs a ——— es Wood-cuts. 

Street, be Trustees, who shall see to its exact appropriation iti 
for the purposes intended. ites Also, on aye. Reo Se the folowing 

Subscriptions (a list of which will be shortly published . ‘ " Aecmageet 2 
will be por wed by Messrs. Dimspate, Daew A, Fow.er, LESSONS ON ART. e Size, imperial 8vo. in 6 Parts, 
and Co. bankers, 50, Cornhill, or by either of the Trustees. paper sides ; or 1 Vol. imperial Svo. 15s. cloth, con- 

ee : = = taining 127 Lessons, 155 Pages of Text, 48 Lithogra- 
phic Plates, and 103 Wood-cuts. 
And on September 12th will be published a Fourth 
Edition, 

ELEMENTARY ART. Size, imperial 4to. price 25s. 
cloth. Containing 97 Pages of Text, 24 Plates in Li- 
thography (many Tinted), and 45 Wood-cuts. 

London: Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 
17, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Davin Boevusz, 
86, Fleet Street; Mesers. Wixsor and Newron, Ar- 
tists’-Colourmen, 38, Rathbone Place; and all Print 
sellers, Booksellers, and Artists’-Colourmen in the 
Kingdom. 


On August 17th will be published, a New Work by 
J.D. Harpine. 

8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth 

+ 


1 vol. imperial . 
HE GUIDE AND COMPANION TO 





TEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL 


By Samvew Pairs. 

A New Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, with NEW 
PLANS of the BUILDING and GROUNDS, and many 
additional Plans of the various Courts, is published 
this day, price One Shilling. 

*,.* The Official Guide-books to all the Courts are 
always on sale in the Building, and at all Railway Sta- 
tions. 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


\ALIGNANI’S PARIS GUIDE, 1854. 
J Now ready, an entirely New and Corrected Edi- 
tion of the above, compiled from the best authorities, 
revised and verified by personal inspection, and ar- 
ranged on an entirely new plan, with Map and Plates. 
18mo. 10s. 6d, bound. May be had without Plates, 
7s. 6d. bound. if 
* Galignani’s Paris Guide appears so good as to re- 
lieve the Editor of this work from the necessity of en- 
tering into any description, at present, of the French 
Capital.” —Murray’s Handbook of France. 
London: Simpxin, Marsnatt, and Co. 
COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. | 
Edited by Sir Wittram Hamivron. 
Just published, handsome 8vo., price 12s. ] 


Vouiume IL. being 
Sn a OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
4 OF THE HUMAN MIND, Vol. 1.; to which is I 
prefixed Introduction and Part First of the Ouriines 
or Mora PurLosopuy, with many new and important ] 
additions. 

Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTasLE and Co. London: 
Hamitron, Apams, and Co. Dublin: Jas. M‘Giasman,. 
ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
POETS. By Ronert Bett. 


This day, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
Qik THOMAS WYATT’S POETICAL 








“MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
| lar y~ gee OF TRAVEL TALK. 
3s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM AND 
THE RHINE. 5s. 


FyAmpsoor. FOR NORTH GERMA- 

NY, HOLLAND, PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 

AND THE RHINE. 9s. 

ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND 
AND THE ALPS. 7s, 6d. 

ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMA- 
NY AND THE TYROL. 9s. 

ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 
THE PYRENEES. 9%. 

ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. 
Part I.—SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, AND 

VENICE. 

Ht ye FOR NORTH ITALY. 

EA yPut U--FLOBENCE, LUCCA, AND TUS- 

HAX DBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 

Part I—SOUTH TUSCANY, AND PAPAL 

STATES. 7s. 

ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 
Part Il.—ROME, AND ITS ENVIRONS. 7s. 

Ht gape FOR SOUTH ITALY 


WORKS. 
Already published, 
DRYDEN. Complete in Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. 
SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 
2s. Gd. 





COWPER. Complete in Three Volumes. 7s. 64. AND NAPLES. lis. 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 2s, 6d. | ANDBOOK FOR MALTA, TURKEY, 
On the Ist October, : r > 
JOHN OLDHAM’S POETICAL WORKS. AND CONSTANTINOPLE. | 10s. " 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. I ANDBOOK FOR GREECE AND 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS. lis. 


COMPANION FOR THE MOORS, &e. 
Second Edition, revised, with 18 Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 


7s. Gd. 
| OG -BREAKING; the most Expedi- | 
tious, Certain, and Easy Method, whether great 
excellence or only mediocrity is desired. By Colonel 
W.N. Hurcutson, Grenadier Guards. 

“A more opportune, a pleasanter, a more useful 
book to the sportsman than this, has not been published 
for many aday. The author is a practical man, and 
almost everything he writes about dog-breaking may 
be relied on.” — Bell's Life. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Asoo FOR EGYPT AND THE 
EAST. lis. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH EUROPE. 
Af ret —NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DEN- 


Lt eye FOR NORTH EUROPE. 
Part II.—RUSSIA, THE BALTIC, AND FIN - 
LAND. 12s, 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 
For indigestion, tipation, diarrhoea, palpitation of the 
heart, flatulency, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver, 
4 . cough, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the 
cloth limp, price 5s, kidneys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, émgenteney, 


RuAcEs GUIDE TO IRELAN D. | spleen, heartburn, &c.—Price 1d.; or 3d. free by post ( 


st ie TU RS Edition. | siete ‘ 
The same may be had in 4 Parts, at 1s. 6d. each, viz.— | = { NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 
DUBLIN, and the WICKLOW MOUNTAINS, | THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
KILLARNEY, and the SOUTH of IRELAND. | inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
The SHANNON, and WEST of IRELAND. | the general reader, and contains numerous c.ses, prac- 
BELFAST, GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, and NORTH tically illustrating the restoration of health to the most 
of IRELAND. feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Caries Brack, London: J. Grupert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 
Lonoman and Co. pon, 146, Leadenhall 8t.; and through all Booksellers. 








Just published, in a neat pocket volume, bound in 





London : 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 2, 1854. 





URRAY’S HANDBOOK for SWIT- 
ZERLAND, revised to 1854, is NOW READY, 
and may be had of ‘all Booksellers. 
Albemarle Street, August 1854. 


FR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, People’s 
Edition. Now complete, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
4s. each, cloth; or in 7 Parts, price ls. each. 
London: Lonemayn, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


Fifth Edition, Jeet published, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
ESTUS. A Boom. By Pui. JAMES 


Bat 
___London: CHAPMAN and oo 193, ey 


~ This d ay, ls. 6d. sewed ; cloth, 
R. CUMMING’S SIGNS “OF THE 
TIMES. Part IT. 
The complete volume, newly revised, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Arruvr Hatt, Virtve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


In a few days will be published, (uniform with ** Vanity 
Fair,” and ‘‘ Pendennis,”) price 13s, in cloth, 
HE FIRST VOLUME of “THE 
NEWCOMES.” By W. M. THackeray. 
With Engravings on Steel & Wood by Ricnarp Doyte. 
_Brappury and Ev ans, 1 ll, er Street. 


Just ie, price 1 i aa, 


EARTS OF STEEL; an D Trish His- 
torical Tale of the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Author of ‘* O'Halloran.” 
London: Cxiark and Berron, 148, Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers. 

















Boun’s Eccirstasticat Liprary For SEPTEMBER. 
HE WORKS OF PHILO JUDUS, 
Translated from the Greek by C. D. Yonae, B.A. 
Vol. I. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Boun’s Britisu Ciassics FoR SEPTEMBFR. 
RIOR’S LIFE OF BURKE, (forming 
the First Volume of Burke's Works ») New Edi- 
tion, revised by the Author, with fine Portrait. Post 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


HN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
AMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETS of the Time of Elizabeth ; 
— his Selections from the Garrick Plays. Post 
8vo. clot! 
Henry G. » an 4, 5. and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Boun’s StanparD LipeaRy FoR SEPTEMBER, 
OWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


Edited by Sourmry; comprising his Poems, 
Correspondence, and Translations; with Memoir. Il- 
lustrated with 50 fine Engravings on Steel, after Designs 
by Harvey. To be completed in 8 vols. Vol. V. con- 
taining Poetical Works. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 











“Bown’s CrassicaL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER, 
ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, or Expe- 
dition of Cyrus; and Memorabilia, or Memoirs 
of Socrates. Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. J. 8. 
Warson, M.A. and a Geographical ommentary by 
Ww. F. Atnswortn, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. &e. Post Svo. 
cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bory, 4, 5, he wing York Street, Covent 
rden, 


INTERESTING EW HISTORICAL WORK, 
Now ready, in 2 vols, —— 8vo. with Portraits, 
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HE QUEENS BEFORE THE CON- 
QUEST. By Mrs. Marrnew Hatt. 


Published for H. Cotnurn, by his Successors, 
Hvrst and Brackert, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA, 
This day, Third = with Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 


8. 6d. 
RMENIA. A Son at Erzeroum, and 
on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. 
By the Hon. Rozert Curzon, Author of “ Visits to the 
Monasteries of the Levant.” 
va Murray, Albemarle Street. 


a few days will be published, 
CENERY. SCIENCE, AND ART; 


being Extracts from the Note-Book of a Geolo- 
gist and Mining Engineer. By Professor D. ‘T. An- 
srep, M.A. F.RS. F.G.S, F.R.G.S. F.Z.8, F.C.P.S. &e. 
&c. late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Hono- 
rary Fellow, a 5 's College, London. 
8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
NEW EDITION, IN FANCY BOARDS. 
OUNT OF MONTE CHRISTO. 
By A. Dumas. 2 vols. price 3s. is published this 
day. Also, by the same Author, 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 2 vols. 3s. 
ROSA; or the Black Tulip. 1s. 
GEORGE; or the Planter of the Isle of France. 1s. 
London: Tuomas Hoposon, 13, Paternoster Row. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. — 
A R E F; 


R K’S 
OR THE CRATER. 
By Fenimore Cooper. Price 1s. 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, THE SEA LIONS; or 
the Lost Sealers. Price 1s. 6d. 

These are reprinted from the Original London Edi- 
tions, by special permission of Richard Bentley, Esq.; 
and it is necessary to specify ** Parlour Library Edi- 
tion,” to escape the incorrect American reprints. 

London: Tuomas Honeson, 13, Paternoster Row. 


Published this day, extra cloth boatds, and lettered, 
with 141 Illustrations, price 


HE COMBUSTION OF COAL AND 

PREVENTION OF SMOKE, Chemically and 
Practically Considered. By Cuartes Wye Wi. LIAMS, 
Assoc. Inst. C E. Containing the Chemistry of Com- 
bustion, the Construction of Marine and Land Boilers, 
the Tubular and Flue Systems compared, and the Eco- 
nomic Abatement of the Smoke Nuisance. 

London: Jonn Weate, 59, High Holborn. 











MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE BALTIC, THE BLACK 


SEA, AND THE CRIMEA. _ Comprising 
Travels through Russia, with a Voyage down 
the Volga to Astrachan, and a Tour through 
Crim Tartary. By Cuartes Henry Scort. 
1 vol. post oe. 7s. 6d. [On Monday, Sept. 4. 


It. 


LUCY HARDINGE. By J. 


Fennimore Cooper, Author of * The Pilot,’’ 

“The Spy,” &c. Forming the New Volume 

of the “Standard Novels and Romances.” 

Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Published this day. 
m. 


THE LIFE AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF LORD METCALFE, late 
Governor-General of India, Governor of Ja- 
maica, and Governor-General of Canada, from 
a Letters and Journals preserved by 

his Lordship, his Family, and his Friends. By 
Joun WitiiaAM Kaye, Author of “The His- 
tory of the War in Afghanistan.” 2 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 
IV. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF 
THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISA- 
BELLA. | Crown post, price 5s. handsomely 
printed and bound. 

To be shortly followed by 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 
And 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


Vv. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF THE ——. From Mara- 
thon to Waterloo. Professor Creasy. 
Sixth Edition. 8vo. with Plans, 15s. 


VI. 


TO 
HISTORY OF THE REIGNS 
OF LOUIS XVIII AND CHARLES X. By 
Eyre Evans Crowe, Author of “The His- 
tory of France.” 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 

“* Notwithstanding the prior appearance of Lamar- 
tine’s ‘ History of the Restoration,’ and Alison’s ‘ Eu- 
rope since the Battle of Waterloo,’ Mr. Crowe’s work 
may take its place as the most useful and best of the 
three.” — Spectator. 

vi. 


NARRATIVES OF PASSAGES 
IN THE GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE 
FROM 1799-1810. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Henny Bunzvury, K.C.B. formerly Quarter- 
master-Gen. to the "Army i in the Mediterranean. 
8vo. with Maps. lds. 

** A volume of the deepest interest. It is not merely 

a contribution to history; it is a history iteelf.”— 

United Service Gazette. 

vin. 


HISTORY OF GREEK CLAS- 
SICAL LITERATURE. By the Rev. R. W. 
Browne, A.M. Professor of Classics at King’s 
College, London. 8vo. 12s. 


Ix. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CLAS- 
SICAL LITERATURE. By the Rev. kh. W. 
Browne, A.M. Professor of Classics at King’s 
College, London, and Author of * The History 
of Greek Classical Literature.” 8vo. 12s. 





WITH A PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL SIR 
CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. 
The Serremper Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 


ry) Lr) “) ‘ Y 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
ConTAIns: 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. 
trait. 

War and Peace. 

Spain and her Prospects. 

Clouds and Sunshine. By Charles Reade, Author 

of ** Christie Johnstone.” 
Mr. Fixby’s Visit to Skye. 
Adventures of Benjamin Bobbin, the Bagman. By 
Crawford Wilson. 
Passages in the Last War, 1799 to 1810. 
Theatres of London. Their History, Past and 
Present. 
Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Grace 
Greenwood. 
Society in Washington. By Mrs. Kirkland. 
Aspen Court, and Who Lost and Who Won it. A 
Tale of our own Time. By Shirley Brooks. 


London : 


With a Por- 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington 
Street. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for Serremper 1854. No. CCCCLXVII. 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS: 
The Holy Land. 
Bellerophon. A Classical Ballad. 
The Coming Fortunes of our Colonies in the Paci- 
ay ne among the Stars. [fiec. 
rs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories. 
The Crystal Palace. 
The Secret of Stoke Manor.—Part IV. 
The Spanish Revolution. 
WituaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


PRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
for SerTemBER, price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s, 
"Cewramne : 
The Session and the Mi- Author of ‘Digby Grand,’ 
nistry. Chaps. XVIII. & XIX. 
Evening in a Beech Wood.| A Handful of Italian Pa. 
How to Get On at the Bar. tois Books. By Vicesi- 
By an Experienced Ju- mus Smatterling, B.L. 
nior. The Great Bustard. [—I, 
The Church among the| The Mercantile Marine. 
Tall Chimneys. Phases “ War in St. Pe- 
Hafiz, the Persian Poet. tersbur: 
Etchings from the Euxine. | ee ‘Garrisons of the Cri- 
—II. The Danube and 
the Crimea. The. ‘te of Tarquinius 
General Bounce. By the Priseus. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


MHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for Srrremser, price 2s. 6d.; or by 
post, 3s. ConTaAINs : 
1. A Pilgrimage to the Land of Leix and Ossory. 
2. Mosses upon Grave-Stones. Chapters 12—16, 
. The Irish Industrial Exhibition of 1853. 
. The Nott Correspondence and Memoirs. 
. My Expedition to Ireland. By George Montagu, 
. Rathmore and its Traditions. 
Life and Adventures of an Opium-Eater. 
The Dedication of the Temple. 
Calderon. 
10. My Home. 
11. A Phantasy. 
12. The Session of ’54. 
Dublin: James M‘Grasnman, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street. Ww». S. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner, London, 
and and Liverpool. Joun Mr NziEs, Edinburgh. 


~ ‘This da ay is published, 
T HE RAMBLER, for Seprremper. 


Price ls. 6d.; by post, 2s. 

Contents: 1. The Queen’s Government and the 
University—2. Hospitals and Sisterhoods—3. De Cas- 
tro’s Religious Intolerance in Spain—4, Hannay’s Satire 
and Satirists—5. Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting: The Alhambra Court, &c.—6, Finlay’s 
Byzantine Empire —7. Notices of Bennett’s Poems; 
Lecture on Gold; Darling’s Encyclopedia Biblio- 
graphica; Macintosh’s Military Tour; Life of Margaret 
d’Angouléme; Van de Velde’s Journey; Lermontof’s 
Tales; Lady Una, &c. 

London: Burns and Lawsenr, 17, Portman Street, 

and 63, Paternoster Row. 











DO P~IM re go 





Just published, quarto, cloth, price 24s. 


DNCYCLOP_EDIA BRITANNICA, 


7 Eicutn Eprrioxy, Votume VI. 
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